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A  seasoned  team  of  engineers  with  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  ironing  out  such  problems  as 
materials  handling,  receiving  and  marking 
operations  can  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  helping 
America's  most  successful  retailers  cut  the  cost 
of  all  services  that  are  so  necessary  to  profitable 
store  operations.  Perhaps  your  next  job  would 
benefit  from  our  30  years  of  working  with 
department  stores. 
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industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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48.8%  PROFIT 
FOR  YOU 


4  new  "Golden  Satellite' 
Pens,  beautifully  gift* 
boxed,  @  2.95  .  .  .  . 
8  famous  Satellite  Pens, 


TOTAL  RETAIL 


All  mounted  on  this  terrific  new  easeled 
display,  at  no  extra  cost! 


Order  assortment  ;f^B-303. 
Special  promotion  good  only 
until  May  31, 1958. 


•  DON’T  DELAY  ANOTHER  DAY.  ..WRITE,  PHONE, 
TELEGRAPH  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  IMMEDIATELY!  YOUR 
WHOLESALER’S  GOT  THIS  FABULOUS  OFFER.  GET  IT! 


the  famous  pen  that  writes  up  to  2  yeai-s  without 
a  refill— now  becomes  a  golden  gift  of  glamour 
to  grace  your  counters ! 

•  The  elegantly  gold-plated  new  "Golden  Satellite” 
will  be  one  of  the  most  eye-catching,  fastest  moving 
gift  pens- you’ve  ever  offered! 

•  Here’s  the  best  profit  opportunity  on  the  market  at 
this  price  level! 


"Golden 

Satellite" 


Scripto,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  -^Scripto  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto* 
Canada^Scripto  Products  available  in  Canada  at  slightly  higher  prfctSe 
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HOTPOINT  CO.  (A  Division  of  General  ElRCtric  Company),  CHICAGO  44,  ILLINOIS 

Electric  Ranges  *  Refrigerators  •  Automatic  Washers  *  Clothes  Dryers  *  Combination  Washer-Dryers 
^etomline  •  Dishwashers  •  Disoos'slls’*  *  Water  Heaters  *  Food  Freezers  •  Air  Conditioners  •  Television 


§  TO  I 


“The  Custom  Trend 
unveils  a  new  concept  in 
advance  product  planning 
and  market  testing.” 


8.  Hi.  Wow-o 


General  Manager,  Kitchen  Appliance  Department, 
Hotpoint  Co. 


The  future  belongs  to  those  who  plan  for  it  and  have 


faith  in  it.  The  completely  new  Custom  Trend  is  the 


dramatic  answer  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Sharp,  president  of  Hotpoint, 


to  this  challenge. 


Custom  Trend  unveils  a  new  concept  in  advance 
product  planning  and  market  testing.  It  is  a  realistic 
estimate  of  what  lies  just  ahead. 

Prototypes  of  these  new  and  imaginative  ideas  in 
appliance  design  and  application  were  presented  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors  at  the  January  market.  Response 
was  enthusiastic  to  the  Tempatron  that  combines  a  heat- 


pump  water  heater,  air  conditioner  and  food  chiller  in 
one  unit  .  .  .  the  54-inch  Console  Range  that  offers 
built-in  beauty  in  a  free-standing  unit  .  .  .  the  amazing 
pushbutton  cooking  center  that  includes  a  Calray  oven, 
electronic  oven,  drawer-type  surface  section  .  .  .  and  to 
the  many  other  exciting  new  products. 

Now  we  are  going  to  bring  these  prototypes  to  the 
buying  public  for  their  appraisal  Their  response  will  be 
our  guide  in  the  further  development  of  the  Hotpoint 
Custom  Trend— the  appliances  designed  to  keep  pace  with 
America’s  constant  search  for  ever  greater  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  and  beauty. 


LOOK  FOR  THAT 


-f 
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mode 
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Put  a  Sensimatic 
to  work  on  any— 
or  many— 
of  these  jobs  and 
watch  accounting  costs 
take  a  well-deserved  plunge: 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Departmental  Ledger 
General  Ledger 
Customer  Accounts 
Age  Analysis 
Government  Reports 
Installment  and  Layaway 
Sales  Audit 
Statistical  Records 
Credit  Union  Accounts 
Any  number  of 


A  BURROUGHS  SENSIMAIIC  WIL 
MECHANIZE  ANY  ACCOUNTINBJ 

$ 

ige: 

[  Tired  of  trying  to  swing  a  heavier  budget  so  you  can  four  accounting  procedures.  Just  flick  the  job  selector 
I  modernize  your  accounting?  knob  and  your  Sensimatic  switches  from  job  to  job— 


quick  as  a  wink. 

Easily  interchangeable  panels  provide  for  extra  applica¬ 
tions.  And  there’s  no  obsolescence  with  a  Sensimatic. 
When  you  change  accoimting  systems,  you  merely 
change  sensing  panels.  Not  your  machine. 

There  are  6  series  of  Sensimatics,  2  to  19  totals,  special¬ 
ized  or  all-purpose.  Why  not  see  how  thoroughly  a 
Sensimatic  can  crack  down  on  your  accounting  prob- 
Sensimatic’s  secret  is  in  the  exclusive  sensing  panel,  lems?  Call  our  local  branch  office.  Or  write  Burroughs 
The  panel  is  preset  to  follow  automatically  any  of  Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Perk  up!  Meet  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  the  machine 
that’s  brought  new  accounting  achievements  at  low 
cost  to  stores  across  the  country. 

Now  you  can  mechanize  any  given  job.  Or  you  can 
mechanize  all  your  accounting  because  the  Sensimatic 
actually  gives  you  the  equal  of  a  whole  line  of  special 
accounting  machines— in  one. 


High-Volume  Cycle  Billing  Machine 

In  4  seconds,  the  Sensimatic  F-402 
automaticaUy  finishes  a  credit  history 
ledger.  It  prints  ticket  count  on  state¬ 
ments.  Signals  past-due  accounts  auto¬ 
matically.  Adjusts  incorrect  billing  posi¬ 
tively  in  one  operation.  Ideal  for  aU 
types  of  accounts:  30-day,  budget, 
revolving  credit,  etc. — and  it  may  be 
instantly  switched  to  other  account¬ 
ing  work  when  not  needed  for  billing. 


Exclusive  with  SENSIMATIC 


Sensing  panel  guides  the  machine  auto¬ 
matically  through  most  accounting 
operations  and  carriage  movements. 
Relieves  the  operator  of  many  complex 
decisions.  Computes  while  carriage 
moves.  Choice  of  foiu:  operations  at 
the  flick  of  a  knob  (any  number  of 
interchangeable  panels  may  be  used). 


Wherever  there's  business  there's  Burwjh* 


Burroughs  and  Sensimatic  are  trademarks. 
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PLUS  DENNISON  TAGS  AND  TICKETS 


The  standard 
of  efficiency 
in  retail 

L  price  marking 


Hopper  fed  model 
also  available 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Framingham,  Mass. 


Drummondville,  Quebec 
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of  RCIA  illustrated  how  the  price  of  a  certain  group  of 
commodities  is  similar  in  all  areas  of  the  country,  while 
wages,  he  contended,  fail  to  strike  any  regular  pattern. 

Committees  on  both  the  House  and  Senate  sides  seem  to  be 
moving  slowly  on  this  subject,  although  from  time  to  time 
there  is  indication  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
committees  favor  some  kind  of  expanded  coverage  under 
FLSA.  As  reported  earlier,  there  is  strong  support  for  a  “big 
store”  bill,  but  no  one  has  been  successful  in  drafting  a  bill 
that  would  accomplish  this  aim  of  the  pro-union  members. 
The  “big”  and  “small”  contest  is  a  very  real  one  throughout 
the  government  structure.  For  years  economists  and  others 
Highways.  The  most  ambitious  highway  program  in  the  have  been  searching  for  a  fair  cutoff  between  the  bigs  and 
history  of  the  world,  undertaken  through  the  Highway  Act  the  smalls,  with  no  success.  A  small  department  store— if 
of  1956,  may  at  this  early  date  be  inadequate  to  meet  de-  sales  volume  is  to  be  the  test— means  big  business  in  other 
mands  that  have  far  exceeded  expectations.  areas  of  retailing  such  as  hardware,  drugs,  or  women’s  spe- 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Roads  reports  that  we  now  have  78  cialty  shops, 
million  registered  vehicle  drivers  who  own  67  million 

vehicles.  Current  estimates  indicate  that,  as  early  as  1975,  Reciprocal  Trade.  James  S.  Schramm,  a  director  of  NRMA 
both  of  these  figures  will  have  grown  by  15  per  cent.  Re-  and  vice  president  of  the  J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burling- 
tailers  concerned  with  the  traffic  problem  can  find  a  ray  of  ton,  Iowa,  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
light  in  the  fact  that  6,700  miles  of  the  huge  Federal  program  February  26th  that  retailers  want  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
will  be  devoted  to  urban  highways  and  streets.  Then,  too.  Agreements  Act  not  only  extended  but  strengthened, 
experts  in  the  field  note  a  decided  “back-to-the-city”  trend.  Mr.  Schramm  told  of  NRMA’s  interest  in  two-way  trade 
Many  in  the  above-middle-income  brackets  have  grown  tired  down  through  the  years  but  particularly  since  1949,  when  a 
of  facing  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  and  are  returning  to  the  study  of  what  the  American  retailer  wanted  to  buy  abroad 
city  where  “walk-to-work,”  “walk-to-shop,”  and  “walk-to-  became  an  international  best  seller.  Mr.  Schramm  explainc’d; 
play”  can  be  enjoyed.  “No  retail  firm— if  it  wants  to  stay  in  business— can  be  static. 

Some  believe  that  the  Federal  program  will  have  to  be  ex-  No  business  of  any  kind  can  be  static  and  still  exj>ect  to 
panded,  for  two  reasons:  first.  Congress  voted  that  annual  prosper.  And  the  same  applies  to  a  nation.  A  Maginot  Line 
apportionment  of  funds  to  the  program  had  to  be  limited  approach  just  won’t  do  in  defense  policy,  and  it  won’t  do 
to  the  funds  available  in  any  one  year  in  the  Highway  Trust  in  economic  policy  either.  But  that  is  what  we  w’ould  be 
Fund;  second,  costs  have  skyrocketed  since  the  Act  was  getting  from  a  trade  piolicy  that  builds  barriers  to  expanded 
passed.  I'he  alternatives  appear  to  be  (1)  a  stretching  out  of  foreign  commerce.” 

the  program,  (2)  a  cutback  in  program  planning,  a  course  He  urged  Congress  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
which  seems  impractical,  or  (3)  an  increase  in  expenditures  for  a  five-year  period  and  approve  the  Organization  for 
through  an  increase  in  tax  money  going  to  the  Fund.  Trade  Cooperation. 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs^ 
NRMA 


Wage-Hour.  Perplexing  is  the  word  to  describe  the  wage-  Labeling.  Dr.  Jules  Labarthe,  chairman  of  NRMA’s  Techni- 
hour  picture  as  it  affects  retailing.  The  unions  have  picked  cal  Committee,  has  asked  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
up  the  tempo  of  their  drive,  using  the  recent  BLS  survey  of  Commerce  Committee  to  move  slowly  in  approving  fiber 
retail  wages  as  a  means  of  trying  to  prove  their  point.  The  identification  legislation.  Although  the  Association  has  sp>on- 
Retail  Clerks  International  Union  told  congressmen  it  is  sored  legislation  in  this  field.  Dr.  Labarthe  expressed  the 
“. . .  the  contention  of  the  RCIA  that  geographic  differentials  opinion  that  H.R.  469,  the  House-passed  bill  now  before  the 
in  wages  and  earnings  of  retail  employees  are  not  reflected  in  Senate  Committee,  is  directed  more  toward  fiber  promotion 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  respective  localities.”  James  Suffridge  than  fiber  identification. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Federal  Legislation  to  Bolster  Fair  Trade  Proposed 

ROPONENTS  of  fair  trade  have  for  some  time  viewed 
with  growing  concern  the  increased  number  of  states 
which  have  invalidated  the  “non-signer”  clause  of  state  fair 
trade  laws.  In  rejecting  the  fair  trade  concept  in  Ohio,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  observed:  “In  recent  years  and 
in  the  light  of  present-day  conditions,  courts  have  become 
more  critical  of  the  fair  trade  acts  and  have  invalidated  parts 
of  them  with  increasing  frequency.  . .  .  Many  manufacturers 
have  abandoned  reliance  on  the  fair  trade  acts  to  stipulate 
the  prices  at  which  their  trademarked  products  may  be 
sold.  .  .  .” 

Fair  traders  are  agreed  that  if  the  fair  trade  principle  is 
to  be  bolstered  some  form  of  Federal  legislation  is  necessary. 
I'here  appear,  however,  to  be  diverse  ideas  as  to  the  type  of 
legislation  that  can  best  strengthen  resale  price  maintenance. 

H.  R.  10527,  introduced  by  Congressman  Harris  (D.  Ark.) 
and  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade, 
states  that  [the  bill]  “would  equalize  rights  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  identified  merchandise.”  In  lieu  of  the  fair  trade 
contract  and  the  “non-signer”  clause,  the  manufacturer  could 
establish  minimum  or  stipulated  resale  prices  of  identified 
goods  simply  by  giving  notice  to  the  distributor.  By  invok¬ 
ing  Congressional  authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
the  measure  would  seek  to  create  a  fair  trade  statute  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  continental  United  States  and  its  territories. 

The  American  Fair  Trade  Council  has  proposed  that 
fair  trade  be  “federalized”  by  amendment  to  the  Trademark 
Act.  The  Act  w’ould  provide,  in  effect,  that  the  reseller  of  a 
trademarked  product  receives  a  license  from  the  owner  to 
use  the  mark,  which  may  be  revoked  if  the  buyer  sells  below 
established  prices.  As  yet,  however,  the  AFTC  approach  has 
not  been  introduced  in  Congress. 

fur  Labeling  Law  and  the  "Jeneks"  Rule 

S  the  rule  in  the  Jencks  case  applicable  to  Federal  Trade 

Commission  hearings  on  alleged  violations  of  the  Fur 
Labeling  Act? 

Readers  will  recall  that  last  year  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  had 
the  right  to  examine  statements  submitted  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  its  witnesses.  Such  a  right  is  necessary,  ruled  the 
high  court,  if  the  defendant  is  to  be  given  an  adequate  cross- 
examination. 

At  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearing  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  various  Fur  Act  regulations,  FTC  counsel  sup- 
p>orting  the  complaint  placed  the  FTC  investigator  on  the 
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stand.  The  examiner  recited  certain  violations  alleged  to  I 
have  been  uncovered  in  the  investigation  of  the  store’s  fur  * 
department.  Upon  completing  his  cross-examination,  the  ! 
retailer’s  attorney  requested  that  the  investigator’s  report  be  1 
made  available  to  the  store  for  examination.  [ 

In  reserving  decision  on  the  plea,  the  hearing  examiner  I 
requested  the  defendant’s  counsel  to  file  a  formal  motion 
with  memoranda  supporting  its  position.  ! 

.•\lthough  the  only  Federal  agency  passing  on  this  vital  ] 
issue,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  has  refused  to  jl 
extend  the  Jencks  rule  to  its  own  proceedings,  a  Federal  | 
court  has  held  to  the  contrary.  The  outcome  of  this  pro-  il 
ceeding  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  future  FTC  ! 
hearings.  jj 

Treasury  Revises  Rulings  on  Furs,  Toilet  Preparations  || 

N  the  August  issue,  this  column  noted  recent  improve-  I 

ments  in  the  administration  of  the  excise  tax  laws.  It  was  I 
pointed  out,  however,  that  retailers  still  did  not  have  avail-  | 
able  an  up-to-date  listing  of  taxable  and  non-taxable  articles  ij 
subject  to  the  retail  excise  tax.  Cited  as  an  example  was  the 
most  recent  tabulation  of  taxable  toilet  articles,  published 
July  14,  1945.  I; 

In  Revenue  Ruling  58-38,  released  recently,  the  Treasury  n 
has  amended  the  1945  listing.  The  taxable  articles  shown  ' 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  the  NRMA  Excise  Tax 
Guide  with  the  following  additions:  atomizers  containing 
perfume,  foundation  make-up  film,  fuller’s  earth  (for  toilet 
use),  orrisroot,  olive  oil  (colored  or  perfumed)  and  wrinkle-  ij 
concealing  preparations.  A 

The  ruling  restates  the  principles  applicable  in  determin-  ij 
ing  the  taxability  of  toilet  preparations:  I, 

1.  Any  article  is  subject  to  tax  which  is  advertised  or  held  | 

out  for  toilet  purposes.  In  the  sense  used,  “toilet  purpose” 
means  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  appearance  but  i 
excludes  cleansers  containing  more  than  five  per  cent  sapo-  ? 
naceous  or  detergent  matter.  [ 

2.  An  article  having  or  held  out  to  have  medicinal  or  j 

curative  value  will,  nevertheless,  be  taxable,  if  the  article  is 
also  used  or  held  out  for  toilet  purposes.  I 

3.  Toilet  preparations  used  or  applied  only  in  the  care  jj 
of  babies  are  exempt  from  tax.  In  determining  whether  baby 
care  is  intended,  reference  will  be  made  only  to  the  advertis- 
ing  or  labeling  used  in  respect  to  the  article. 

Revenue  Ruling  57-37  tabulates  a  list  of  articles  subject  to  | 
tax  if  made  of  fur  and  includes,  among  others,  bags,  buttons,  ^ 
capes,  caps,  hats,  coats,  scarves,  skins  and  stoles. 
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TIE-TIE  out  Wrappings 

2300  Logan  Boulavard  •  Chicago  47,  Illinois 

At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  mel 

Have  your  Representative  visit  me  regarding  Tie-Tie  pull-out  hanks  for 
□  Store  use  Q  for  Resale. 


MAKE  THIS  TIE-TIE  BOW* 


pull-out  hanks 

BEjllfTlf(fL*p¥Klii:ET.rANir  A  DELIGHTED  CUSTOMER 


With  tie-tie’s  Pull-out  hanks,  you  simply 
separate  individual  loops — a  resplendent  Pom¬ 
pom  bow  is  automatically  formed.  With  no 
special  skill  and  no  equipment— your  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  section  ties  any  package  memorably  and 
quickly. 


•  Ready  for  immediate  use 

•  Each  hank  made  of  lustrous  rayon  Satintone* 

•  Choice  of  3  and  4-in.  Pompoms  in  ?4-in.  width 

•  Also  available  in  5-in.  Pompom  in  1  V4-in.  width 

•  Rainbow  assortment  of  1 1  new  colors 

•  Matches  lustrous  Satintone  banding  gift  tie 

•  Requires  little  storage  space 

•  120  of  a  color  to  a  carton 

•  Readily  lends  itself  to  inventory  control 


also  for  resale  at  substantial  profit... 

in  boxes  of  two  dozen  per  color  or  an  eight 
dozen  assortment  of  the  most  popular  colors. 
The  nicest  gifts  are  TIE-TIE  wrapped 

^  SAMPLES  WILL  CONVINCE  VOUl 


GIFT  WRAPPINGS 

...for  resale! 
...for  store  use  I 


Name,  Title. 


News  from  Du  Pont 


Information  for 
retail  management 
about  important 
Du  Pont 
merchandising 
programs. 


A  GUIDE  TO 

CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION: 
BLEND  LEVELS  OF  “DACRON” 


In  these  expense-conscious  days,  we  know  you’re 
taking  a  sharp  look  at  the  problem  of  returned 
merchandise. 

Legitimate  returns  pose  problems  enough  and 

capricious,  unwarranted  returns  can  be  particu¬ 
larly  annoying.  More  difficult  to  pin  down  .  .  . 
but  just  as  much  of  a  problem . . .  are  returns  which 
stem  from  customer  disappointment.  They  strike 
not  only  at  the  store’s  hard-earned  good  will,  but 
at  future  profits  as  well.  The  best  of  retail  repu¬ 
tations  can  go  glimmering  when  merchandise  fails 
to  perform  as  the  customer  has  a  right  to  expect, 
h’s  in  this  area  that  we’re  trying  to  help.  That’s 
why  we  think  you’ll  be  interested  in  our  efforts 
to  encourage  continued  customer  satisfaction  with 
apparel  made  of  “Dacron”*  polyester  fiber.  Cus¬ 
tomers  have  shown  they  know  what  to  expect 
from  apparel  containing  “Dacron”.  . .  wash-and- 
wear,  light  weight,  wrinkle  resistance,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  They  have  demonstrated,  too,  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra  performance  this 
Du  Pont  fiber  makes  possible. 

In  apparel  fabrics  “Dacron”  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  blends  with  other  fibers.  With  proper 
construction,  finishing  techniques  and  enough 
“Dacron”  in  the  blend,  the  fabric  performs  as 
expected.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  too 
little  “Dacron”,  then  you  (and  we!)  could  have  a 
disappointed  customer  on  our  hands. 

Years  of  testing  and  research  by  Du  Pont  and 
the  textile  trade,  plus  the  public’s  own  experi¬ 
ence,  have  established  specific  blend-levels  for  a 
number  of  important  fabric  types  at  or  above 


which  customers  receive  the  benefits  they  ex¬ 
pect  from  apparel  made  with  “Dacron”.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  66  percent  “Dacron”  in  blends  with  cotton, 
55  per  cent  with  rayon  in  heavier  fabrics  such  as 
suits  and  slacks;  65  per  cent  with  rayon  in  lighter 
fabrics  such  as  dresses  and  blouses;  50  per  cent 
“Dacron”  in  blends  with  “Orion”**  acrylic  fiber, 
50  per  cent  in  blends  with  wool. 

Wo're  vigorously  supporting  fabrics  and  gar¬ 
ments  made  in  accordance  with  recommended 
blend -levels.  We’re  telling  your  buyers  about 
these  blend -levels  through  the  trade  press  and 
other  means.  This  year,  the  major  share  of  our 
apparel  publicity,  both  trade  and  consumer,  will 
stress  proper  blend-levels.  In  some  lines,  we  have 
hang  tags  to  carry  the  fabric  blend-level  story 
right  to  the  point  of  sale. 

Over  100  pages  of  our  1958  national  consumer 
advertising  and  over  100  pages  of  our  trade  ad¬ 
vertising  will  support  recommended  blend-levels. 
We’re  making  a  concerted  effort  to  see  that  all 
levels  of  the  trade  eu*  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
properly  blended,  constructed  and  finished  fabrics. 
Your  buyers  will  find  plenty  of  merchandise  in 
the  market  at  or  above  the  recommended  blend- 
levels  for  fabrics  made  with  “Dacron”.  Over  1(X) 
mills  and  converters  and  350  manufactwrers  are 
using  such  fabrics  in  spring  1958  lines.  And  new 
fabrics  are  constantly  being  added. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  provide  resovirce  lists  6md  to 
help  in  any  other  way  we  can  so  that  you  can  be 
sure  your  customers  get  the  performance  they 
expect  from  merchandise  made  with  “Dacron”. 


»eTT£«  THINGS  FO«  leTTEH  U  V  I  N  G  .  .  .  T  N  *  O  (/ G  N  CHfMlSTHY 
*Du  font's  rogistorod  trodomorli  for  Its  pelyottor  fibor.  font's  rogbtorod  trodomork  for  its  ocrylk  fbor. 

Enjoy  tbo  **Dw  font  Show  of  tho  Month**  on  CSS-TV  ^ 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW 


FIBERS, 

FABRICS 

and 

FINISHES 


PROBABl.Y  the  most  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  of  the  new  trends  sweeping 
the  field  of  fabrics  and  apparel  this 
spring  is  the  great  wash-and-wear 
movement.  Wash-and-wear  is  not  new, 
of  course;  it  has  been  gaining  momen¬ 
tum  for  several  years.  But  right  now 
the  emphasis  on  garments  that  can  be 
washed  and  worn  “with  little  or  no 
ironing”  has  reached  tidal  wave  pro¬ 
portions. 

A  large  part  of  this  excitement  has 
been  stirred  up  by  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
the  most  important  producer  of  those 
non-cellulosic  fibers  that  possess  prop¬ 
erties  of  moisture-resistance  and 
shrinkage-resistance,  making  them 
quick  to  dry  and  hence  prime  materi¬ 
als  for  wash-and-wear  apparel.  For  an 
understanding  of  the  tremendous  sales 
potential  involved,  it  will  be  helpful 


Stores 
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Art  gallery  effect  is  achieved  in  a  see- 
through  window  display  at  Skinner  show¬ 
room  in  New  York.  The  printed  fabrics 
are  framed  to  represent  paintings,  and  the 
mannequin  holds  a  “program”  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit:  “Masterpieces  by  Skinner.”  To  carry 
out  the  museum  atmosphere,  there  is  a 
black  and  white  tile  floor  and  a  white  stand 
holding  a  piece  of  modem  sculpture.  The 
draping  adds  to  the  feeling  of  depth. 


to  fix  in  our  minds  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  wash-and-wear  apparel. 

An  impartial  bcxly,  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  last  year 
defined  a  wash-and-wear  fabric  as  “one 
that  can  be  made  into  a  garment  that 
will  satisfactorily  retain  its  original 
neat  appearance  after  repeated  wear 
and  laundering,  with  occasional  or  no 
ironing.”  Recently,  Dr.  D.  F.  Holmes 
of  Du  Font’s  textile  fibers  department 
told  the  American  Home  Laundry 
Manufacturers’  Association  that  to  Du 
Pont,  wash-and-wear  garments  are 
those  that  “can  be  repeatedly  worn, 
washed  and  worn  again  with  little  or 
no  pressing.” 

“This  means,”  Dr.  Holmes  ex¬ 
plained,  “that  after  washing,  they  re¬ 
tain  their  creases  or  pleats  and  require 
only  an  occasional  light  ironing.  In 
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New  Fibers  Create 
New  Sales  Appeals 
for  Floor  Coverings 


Stimulated  by  the  development  of 
many  new  fibers  and  backed  by  the 
technical  assistance  of  yarn  produc¬ 
ers,  carpet  manufacturers  are  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  wealth  of  new  fashions  for 
fltK)rs.  At  the  right,  Avicron  pro¬ 
vides  texture  contrast  in  Cabin 
Crafts’  new  throw  rug,  “Enchant.” 
This  is  the  new  American  Viscose 
yam  which  provides  a  tightly 
crimped  surface,  here  used  in  alter¬ 
nate  stripes  with  regular  Avisco 
carpet  type  rayon. 


High-low  loop  pile  in  this  car¬ 
peting,  “Superla”  by  Calla¬ 
way,  is  produced  by  Avisco’s 
Super-L  yarn.  Carpet  carries 
Avisco  Integrity  Tag,  an  as¬ 
surance  of  conformity  to  the 
L  22  standard  of  performance. 


This  fulI<olor  ad  is  now  appearing  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  consumer 
magazines,  the  first  in  the  1958  series  by  the  American  Carpet  Institute.  In 
three  room-setting  scenes  the  ad  shows  some  of  the  variety  of  textures  and 
styles  available  in  floor  coverings,  and  their  uses  in  widely  different  decorative 
schemes.  A  gray,  nubby  tweed  is  shown  in  a  “contemporary”  room,  a  deep  rose 
plush  pile  in  a  modem  setting  and  a  beige  sculptured  carpet  with  traditional 
furnishings.  The  Institute  explains  that  the  copy  appeal  in  this  ad  has  the 
double  objective  of  stimulating  new  prospects  for  carpets  and  rugs  and  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  buying  decision  of  current  prospects.  Market  research  has  shown 
that  in  any  six-month  period  18  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  households  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  purchase  of  carpets  and  mgs,  six  per  cent  indicate  intentions  to 
buy  in  the  next  six  months,  and  three  per  cent  actually  do  buy.  It  also  revealed 
that  consumers  average  18  months  to  reach  a  buying  decision  on  new  carpets. 


addition,  they  meet  consumer  de¬ 
mands  for  durability,  color  fastness, 
and  shrinkage,  and  remain  neat  in 
appearance  during  normal  periods  of 
wear.” 


Why  are  so  many  modern  women  switching  to  carpet? 


"Automatic  Wash-and-Wear."  Origi¬ 
nally,  wash-and-wear  apparel  after 
washing  had  to  be  hung  up  on  a  hang¬ 
er,  usually  over  the  family  bathtub, 
to  drip  dry.  This  requirement  for  dry¬ 
ing  was  fairly  acceptable  as  long  as 
wash-and-wear  garments  were  largely 
confined  to  women’s  underwear  and 
blouses  and  similar  lightweight  ap¬ 
parel.  But  as  the  wash-and-wear  idea 
was  extended  to  bigger  and  heavier 
garments— such  as  men’s  summer  suits 
—and  as  the  number  of  wash-and-wear 
garments  in  many  households  multi¬ 
plied,  the  drip-dry  requirement  be¬ 
came  a  decided  limitation  on  the 
spread  of  wash-and-wear. 

Du  Pont  has  now  broken  through 
the  drip-dry  limitation  with  a  new 
kind  of  wash-and-wear— “automatic 
wash-and-wear.”  Automatic  wash-and- 
wear  apparel  meets  the  definitions  al¬ 
ready  given,  and  has  the  added  ability 
to  go  through  the  full  cycle  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  washer  and  be  dried  in  a  modern 
home  tumble  dryer',  to  a  condition  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Holmes  as  smooth  and 


Tbooaand*  of  fmniliM  are  et^oying  the  beaoty,  oomfort,  warmth, 
quiet  and  eaay  care  at  ruga  and  carpet  on  bodgeta  jnat  Hka  youra 


wearable  with  little  or  no  subsequent 
ironing  needed.  As  a  clincher,  Dr. 
Holmes  adds  that  wrinkles  put  in  the 
automatic  wash-and-wear  garment  by 
the  spin  cycle  or  by  wearing  "are  actu¬ 
ally  removed  by  the  tumble  dryerl” 
Du  Pont  has  fixed  three  requisites 
for  an  automatic  wash-and-wear  gar¬ 
ment.  (1)  Its  fabric  must  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  such  hydrophobic 
(water-hating)  fibers  as  the  |x>lyesters 
(Dacron,  Terylene)  or  acrylics  (Orion, 
.\crilan,  Dynel,  Vcrel)  or,  for  certain 
garments,  100  per  cent  nylon.  (2)  The 
garment  must  be  carefully  cut  and 
sewn,  using  stable  components  in  a 
manner  that  will  enable  it  to  with¬ 
stand  the  mechanical  action  of  wash¬ 
ing  machines  and  dryers.  This  means 
that  linings,  trimmings,  sewing 
threads,  buttons,  etc.,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  chosen  and  that  the  garment 
must  be  fabricated  to  withstand  wash¬ 
ing  and  drying  without  impairment  of 
its  appearance  and  expected  wear  life. 
(5)  The  garment  must  be  tumble  dried 
at  a  controlled  temperature  of  about 
150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  cooled 
while  still  being  tumbled. 

The  Sales  Stimulus.  Du  Pont  has  great 
hopes  that  the  automatic  wash-and- 
wear  concept  will,  in  time,  sweep  away 
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all  limitations  on  the  already  proven 
merchandising  power  of  wash-and- 
wear.  In  women’s  wear,  wash-and- 
wear  apparel  is  too  well  established 
and  too  successful  for  anyone  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  volume  of 
sales  it  has  to  its  credit.  In  men’s  wear, 
however,  where  wash-and-wear  made 
a  later  start,  Du  Pont  has  gathered  fig¬ 
ures  that  dramatically  point  up  its 
potent  merchandising  appeal.  Men’s 
wash-and-wear  suits  were  introduced 
in  1952  with  a  test  sale  of  1,200  units. 
Since  then  the  volume  of  such  gar¬ 
ments  sold  has  increased  sharply  every 
year.  In  1957,  Du  Pont  estimates  that 
retailers  sold  1.7  million  men’s  and 
boys’  w'ash-and-wear  summer  suits  and 
14  million  pairs  of  summer  slacks.  In 
l)oys’  wear,  wash-and-wear  garments, 
although  they  cost  more  than  conven¬ 
tional  apparel,  are  catching  on  with 
surprising  speed. 

In  other  forms  of  men’s  wear,  wash- 
and-wear  garments  are  also  increasing 
their  sales.  Du  Pont  estimates  that  in 
1957,  wash-and-wear  shirts  of  Dacron 
and  cotton  sold  in  a  total  of  14  million 
units;  sales  of  wash-and-wear  raincoats 
are  estimated  to  have  reached  400,000. 
Wash-and-wear  zipper  jackets  of  nylon 
are  also  selling  well,  and  this  type  of 
cold-weather  leisure  wear  is  being 


varied  with  the  newer  types  of  wash- 
and-wear  jackets  made  with  a  Dacron- 
cotton  shell  and  an  acrylic  fiber,  wash¬ 
able  pile  lining. 

With  all  these  successes,  Du  Pont 
feels  that  wash-and-wear  apparel  so 
far  has  hardly  got  off  the  ground.  This 
optimism  is  shared  by  many  informed 
and  thoughtful  piersons  in  fabric 
manufacturing  and  apparel  retailing. 
For  example,  the  Clothing  Manufac¬ 
turers  .\ssociation  predicts,  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey,  that  there  will  be  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  sales  of  wash- 
and-wear  suits  next  summer.  This 
would  mean  that  approximately  one 
out  of  every  seven  men’s  suits  will  be 
wash-and-wear  garments. 

As  a  further  indication  of  what  is 
ahead,  Du  Pont  says  that  this  year  at 
least  37  men’s  wear  manufacturers 
plan  production  of  spring  garments  in 
automatic  wash-and-wear  construc¬ 
tions,  and  seven  important  women’s 
wear  makers  are  bringing  out  lines  of 
clothing  of  this  type. 

question  that  naturally  arises  is: 
.\re  there  in  American  homes  enough 
washing  machines  and  dryers  of  the 
kind  needed  for  handling  automatic 
wash-and-wear  garments?  Du  Pont 
says  that,  of  the  8.5  million  dryers  that 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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All-wool,  luxuriously  used  in 
"Stockholm,”  one  of  Bigelow’s 
International  Style  Group. 
The  deep  carved  stripe  em¬ 
phasizes  the  lush  quality  of 
the  carpet:  is  typical  of  mod¬ 
ern  Scandinavian  design. 


Plain  and  patterned  Acrilan, 
in  Firth’s  “Companion” 
Group.  These  come  in  match¬ 
ing  tones,  and  are  designed  to 
be  used  together  in  wall-to- 
wall  installations  or  in  adjoin¬ 
ing,  room-size  rugs. 


A  fiber  chart  for  stores,  suitable  for  display,  has  been  prepared 
by  Callaway  Mills.  It  explains  and  compares  the  performance 
of  every  quality  in  every  fiber  group  in  the  line,  with  samples 
attached.  An  advertising  program  now  in  preparation  will  aim 
at  educating  consumers  to  a  familiarity  with  the  many  new  floor 
covering  fibers  now  on  the  market.  Above,  two  of  the  current 
Callaway  line:  “Carvarell,”  made  of  100  per  cent  Verel,  East¬ 
man’s  modified  acrylic  fiber;  and  “Chrombark,”  made  of  East¬ 
man’s  lofted  Chromspun  acetate.  Both  have  the  “bonded-woven 
back”  designed  to  prevent  buckling. 


Spacious  air  on  the  mall  level  stems  from 
wide  aisles;  uniformly  soft  illumination 
from  the  ceiling;  varying  light  colors  on 
columns,  walls  and  ceilings;  glass  show 
cases  with  exposed  corners  of'nickel  silver, 
and  neutral  color  vinyl  floors.  Remov¬ 
able  antique  mirror  panels  on  the  case  in 
foreground  add  luxury  and  femininity. 


Toiletries  department  uses  self-selection 
fixtures  on  left  wall  and  floor  unit  for 
drug  items,  and  show  cases  for  perfumes. 
This  arrangement  of  space  is  typical  of 
that  used  in  all  departments  where  a  com¬ 
bination  of  self-selection  and  service-type 
selling  is  required. 


The  opening  of  Bay  Fair,  late  in  1957,  in  San  Leandro, 
a  rapidly-growing  city  on  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  climaxed  Macy’s  multimillion  dollar  building 
program  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  new  store,  located  in  a  shop 
ping  center  of  the  same  name,  is  the  third  to  be  constructed 
in  as  many  years  in  this  area,  and  its  completion  brought 
the  firm’s  outlets  in  Northern  California  up  to  six,  includ¬ 
ing  the  main  store  in  San  Francisco.  The  two  others  previ¬ 
ously  built  were  Valley  Fair  in  1956,  in  San  Jose,  and  Hills¬ 
dale  in  1954,  in  the  community  of  the  same  name. 

Bay  Fair  is  a  two-level,  air<onditioned  structure,  with  a 
total  of  158,000  square  feet,  equally  divided  between  both 
floors.  Of  this  total,  78  per  cent  is  net  selling  space;  three- 
quarters  of  which  are  utilized  for  self-selection.  It  has  over 
100  merchandising  departments  that  are  planned  to  handle 
an  annual  volume  of  around  $10  million. 

Its  interiors  were  designed  by  John  S.'  Bolles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  architect,  and  Kurt  Helmstaedter,  his  office  associate. 


The  Interior  of 
Macy's  Branch 
at  Bay  Fair 


DESIGNERS; 

John  $.  Bolles  and 
Kurt  Helmstaedter 
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This  team  also  designed  ii^riors  for  Valley  Fair  and  Hills¬ 
dale,  and  over  the  years  ^as  been  working  with  Maq^’s 
officials  on  remodeling  the  interiors  at  the  San  Franciscov 
'  San  Rafael,  and  Richmond  stores,  which  are  housed  in  older 
buildings. 

Entrances  to  the  mall  level  (first  floor),  and  terrace  level 
(second  floor),  open  into  wide  aisles  which  lejid  straight  to 
the  escalators  in  the  center  of  the  -building.  Emphasis  is 

!  given  to  the  location  of  the  escalators  by  large,  rectangular, 
luminous  ceilings,  which  have  been  dropped  two  feet  from 
the  store  ceiling.  This  solid  panel  of  light  also  serves  as  a 
I  safeguard  to  customers.  The  use  of  a  neutral  colored  vinyl 
plastic  fabric  on  the  walls  of  the  escalator  shaft  reduces 
I  maintenance  cost  of  this  area  to  a  minimum.  The  electronic 
I  elevator  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  structure,  adjacent 
to  north  entrances  of  the  building,  and  the  location  is 
marked  by  mosaic  tile  veneer  of  small  pink  and  white 
‘  squares  which  extend  from  floor  to  ceiling. 


Gadget  and  housewares  bar  has  items  mounted  on  div 
play  panel  with  codes  for  stock  bins  below;  bins  hppse 
priced-marked  reserse  stocks  behind  closed  doors. 


Illusion  of  a  floating  display  is  created  by  lights  under  the  platform. 


Departments  on  the  first  floor  include  all  Women’s  Ready- 
to-Wear;  complete  Men’s  Shop;  complete  Children’s  Group; 
and  the  smallwares  departments.  The  terrace  level  houses 
the  Music  Center;  Home  Furnishings,  including  appliances; 
Housewares;  Draperies;  Fabrics;  China  and  Glassware;  Sil¬ 
verware;  Garden  Supplies;  and  Children’s  Toys.  Also  on 
the  second  floor  are  Books;  Fine  Wines  and  Spirits;  Beauty 
Salon;  Customer  Lounge;  Store  Hospital;  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  Credit  Offices. 


Boys’  wear  fixture  that  houses  merchandise  also  creates 
a  background  for  window  trims  without  blocking  view. 


Layout  and  Fixtures.  The  grid  pattern  was  used  for  the 
arrangement  of  floor  fixtures  on  both  levels,  as  offering  the 
ultimate  in  open  selling  and  most  effective  use  of  space. 
Width  of  the  straight  aisles  range  from  eight  feet  for  main 
aisles  to  39  inches  between  self-selection  fixtures  within 
departments. 

All  fixtures  are  movable;  therefore  changes  in  size  and 
location  of  departments  can  be  accomplished  quickly  and 
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Dark  blue  flocking  background  for  silverware  absorbs 
light  from  ceiling  and  valance  to  enhance  merchandise. 


Informal  office  area  has  decorative  shadow 
boxes  along  left  wall  which  display  mer¬ 
chandise.  Planters  at  the  base  keep  chil¬ 
dren  from  running  into  the  boxes. 


Typical  self-selection  unit  with  large  ca¬ 
pacity  for  displaying  all  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  self-selection 
fixtures  are  of  the  same  design. 


I 


i 


cheaply.  The  fixture  design  is  based  on  that  which  Bolles 
and  Helmstaedter  developed  for  Hillsdale,  and  later  modi¬ 
fied  for  Valley  Fair.  Some  fixtures  were  formerly  single¬ 
purpose  tyjjes  intended  for  the  San  Francisco  store  and  then 
converted  to  their  present  multi-use.  The  maintenance  fac¬ 
tor  is  extremely  low  because  of  the  durable  materials  that 
\\  ere  used. 

Slotting  is  standard,  the  same  as  that  in  Hillsdale  and 
Valley  Fair— hence  the  same  brackets  can  be  used  in  all 
three  stores.  Show  cases  are  of  three  different  lengths:  eight, 
six  and  five  feet.  Th^e  are  related  to  the  built-in  module— 
25-foot  bays.  Center  cases  are  all  two-by-four  feet,  and  fit 
together  like  blocks.  Wiring  interconnection  is  by  electric 
jumper  cables. 

Self-selection  fixtures  are  all  two-and-one-half  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  long,  and  are  constructed  with  three  levels; 
platforms  are  eight,  20  and  30  inches  off  the  floor.  Super- 
struciure  frames  may  be  placed  on  each  to  bring  total  height 
to  50  inches.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  frames  are  used  on 
the  20-inch  platforms. 

Backwall  fixtures  are  of  stud  construction  on  a  30-inch 
module,  with  hardboard  face  panels.  Stockroom  shelves  and 
hang  rods  are  also  on  a  30-inch  module. 

Lighting.  The  wall-to-wall  fixtures  in  the  ceilings  of  both 
levels  provide  illumination  that  is  uniformly  soft  without 
glare,  and  they  bring  out  the  colors  of  the  walls  and  columns 
without  detracting  attention  from  the  merchandise.  The 
fixtures,  recessed  six  inches  into  the  ceiling,  extend  in  a 
regular  pattern  that  is  broken  only  by  the  solid  panel  of 
lighting  at  the  escalators. 

Brass  chandeliers,  manufactured  to  the  design  and  speci¬ 


fications  of  Bolles  and  Helmstaedter,  have  been  dropped 
from  the  ceiling  over  the  women’s  departments  to  convey  an 
atmosphere  of  femininity,  and  to  facilitate  identification  of 
fashion  apparel. 

Installation  of  the  air  conditioning  ducts  and  automatic 
sprinkler  outlets,  as  well  as  the  lighting  fixtures,  is  perma¬ 
nent;  any  store  function,  including  relocation  of  depart¬ 
ments,  can  take  place  without  remodeling  the  ceiling. 

All  the  lighting  fixtures  are  readily  accessible,  and  can 
thus  be  serviced  automatically  and  quickly. 

Colors.  Fresh  and  exciting  colors  capture  the  of>enness  of 
the  exterior  environment— the  nearby  Bay  and  foothills  of 
the  Diablo  Range,  as  well  as  the  flat  land  that  lies  between. 
Colors  of  light  intensities  identify  each  department,  relate 
each  department  to  one  another  and  harmonize  into  a 
whole.  For  example,  colors  of  the  Men’s  Shop,  done  in  con¬ 
temporary  style,  are  masculine;  dark  redwood,  walnut  and 
white  brick  walls  with  overhead  decorative  panels  depicting 
antique  automobiles,  and  carpeting  of  a  w'arm  shade  of 
burgundy  throughout. 

To  the  east,  adjacent  to  the  entrance,  are  placed  shadow' 
boxes  of  turquoise  color,  and  north  are  Notions,  where 
the  color  scheme  is  blue-green.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
first  floor  is  the  Children’s  Shoe  Department,  designed  to 
give  a  castle  effect,  with  arches,  windows  and  wallpaper 
in  Christmas  colors.  Around  this  department  are  Infants’ 
Wear,  predominantly  yellow;  Boys’  in  green;  and  Girls’, 
pink. 

The  color  arrangement  in  each  department  and  through¬ 
out  the  interior  emphasizes  quality  and  textqre  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  rather  than  the  store  and  its  fixtures. 
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Houf  Good  Telephone  Order 
Departments  Are  Operated 


They  have  the  right  equipment/  carefully 
selected  and  well-trained  people;  a  close  tie- 
in  with  the  merchandising  division;  and — 
most  important  —  decisive  management  support. 


By  George  T.  Dauis,  Commercial  Manager,  Department  Store  Activities, 
The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company  of  Maryland 


For  more  than  a  year,  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Companies  in  Maryland, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
engaged  in  studies  of  the  department 
store  industry.  The  primary  purpose 
is  to  give  telephone  companies  every¬ 
where  a  better  basis  for  counseling 
department  stores  in  communications. 

In  the  March  1957  issue  of  Stores 
some  of  the  study  findings  on  the 
merchandising  aspects  of  telephone 
orders  were  published.  Since  theil, 
many  store  executives  have  asked  for 
more  information  on  shopping  by 
telephone.  Their  main  interest  seems 
to  be  in  (1)  facilities  for  taking  tele¬ 
phone  orders:  and  (2)  factors  that  are 
present  in  a  successful  telephone  order 
operation. 

Store  Facilities.  Typical  of  the  quer¬ 
ies  about  order-taking  facilities  were: 
“Do  most  stores  have  telephone  order 
departments?”  and  “How'  many  stores 
use  separate  telephone  numbers— that 
is,  separate  from  the  main  store  num¬ 
ber— for  taking  phone  orders?” 

To  get  some  of  the  answers,  data  was 
collected  from  leading  stores  through¬ 
out  the  Bell  System.  Of  course,  which 
stores  are  “leading  stores”  is  relative 
to  individual  communities.  Excluding 


the  mail  order  chains,  information  was 
recorded  on  650  department  stores. 

We  found  that  among  105  stores  of 
over  $15  million  volume,  96  (or  91.4 
per  cent)  had  telephone  order  depart¬ 
ments  and  37  (or  39  per  cent)  had 
separate  telephone  numbers  for  their 
telephone  order  departments. 

The  96  large  stores  with  telephone 
order  departments  have  facilities,  in 
normal  periods,  for  3,328  order-taking 
clerks— an  average  of  about  35  per 
store.  (The  largest  has  200.)  Most  of 
them  augment  these  facilities  during 
peak  periods  to  handle  overflow  vol¬ 
umes.  As  for  order-taking  equipment, 
83  of  the  stores  use  order  turret?. 
(Equipment  is  manufactured  by  Bell 
System  especially  for  the  taking  of 
orders.) 

Five  hundred  and  forty-five  stores 
with  less  than  $15  million  annual  sales 
volume  were  surveyed.  (A  majority  of 
these  are  estimated  at  considerably 
less  than  $5  million.)  In  this  group 
1 15  have  telephone  order  departments 
and  only  seven  utilize  separate  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  for  telephone  orders. 
Twenty-four  of  the  stores  with  order 
departments  use  order  turrets  and  the 
balance  use  regular  telephone  station 
equipment. 


One-  and  Two-Number  Systems.  When 
a  telephone  number  different  from  the 
main  store  number  is  used  for  tele¬ 
phone  orders,  retailers  generally  refer 
to  it  as  a  “two-number  system.” 
Though  a  majority  of  stores  with  tele¬ 
phone  order  departments  still  use  a 
one-number  system,  there  appears  to 
be  a  growing  trend  toward  two  num 
bers.  Those  who  favor  two  numbers 
claim  much  time  is  saved  since  calls 
from  the  customers  are  only  handled 
once  and  service  is  faster. 

The  proponents  of  the  one-number 
plan  point  out  that  “it’s  the  only  thing 
for  our  store  since  most  orders  end 
up  at  the  selling  floor,”  They  also  cite 
the  efficiency  of  one  large  group  of  in¬ 
coming  lines  as  opposed  to  two  smaller 
groups. 

For  those  stores  with  large  volumes 
of  telephone  orders,  the  consensus  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  two-number  system 
seems  to  have  far  more  advantages.  In 
addition  to  speedier  service,  there  are 
other  favorable  aspects  reported: 

—Telephone  order  department 
can  be  kept  ojjen  after  store  hours 
without  manning  main  switch¬ 
board. 

—Large  volumes  such  as  those 
resulting  from  sales  and  promo- 
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ideas  to  help  you  SELL  and  SAVE! 


2.  Sells  on  sight .  . .  sells  on  touch  For 

“in  store”  packaging,  try  Equitable’s  “Redd-E-Close” 
polyethylene  bag  with  built-in  self  closure.  Super 
clear  bags  offer  complete  protection  .  .  .  permit  in» 
spection  of  contents  without  damage  to  package.  Five, 
sizes  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


1.  Spring-Easter-Summer promotion 

Equitable’s  low  cost,  stock  design  shopping  bags 
come  in  gay  colors.  These  hard-hitting  “walking 
posters”  stimulate  sales  . . .  promote  your  store  name 
.  .  .  reduce  sends.  See  our  full  line  of  seasonal  and 
year-round  stock  designs. 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
Miiifactirtrs  •(  paptr  aad  peljratliylaBt  bags  far  Oapartaiaat  Storas 


Use  hiHMiy  coupon  for  free  samples  and  literarture 


Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  samples  and  literature  on  the  following. 


3.  Protective  lampshade  shipper  New 

stock  “See-Safe”  polyethylene  lampshade  bag  by 
Equitable  is  water-proof,  dust-proof  and  soil-proof. 
Trims  packing  labor  and  material  costs.  Deliveryman 
sees  the  lampshade  .  .  .  handles  it  carefully  to  cut 
damage  claims.  Sturdy  bag  is  reusable  by  customer. 


NAME 


TITLE 


STORE 


ADDRESS 


•STATE 


p--. 


tions  may  be  handled  without  in¬ 
creasing  main  ojjerator  force. 

—Savings  are  possible  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  normal  operator  force 
if  telephone  order  load  doesn’t 
pass  through  main  switchboard. 

—Force  is  more  flexible.  If  tele- 
j)hone  order  load  drops,  only  the 
order  clerks  have  to  be  ressigned, 
not  operators  and  clerks. 

Perhaps  carrying  more  weight  than 
anvthing  else  is  the  opinion  of  the 
buying  public.  When  almost  2,000 
women  in  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area  were  asked  about  their  prefer¬ 
ences,  more  than  two-thirds  said  they 
preferred  the  two-number  system.  The 
reasons  most  often  mentioned  w^ere 
“store  lines  would  not  be  so  busy’’  and 
“it’s  easier  to  make  calls  or  connec¬ 
tions.’’* 

Studies  are  being  continued  on  this 
question.  It  is  apparent  that  the  sys- 


•Froni:  “A  Study  of  Telephone  Shopping  in 
the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area,”  June-Julv, 
1056. 


tern  better  suited  to  one  store  would 
not  necessarily  be  advantageous  to 
another.  A  check-list  of  things  to  con¬ 
sider  is  being  prepared  to  aid  the 
retailer  in  deciding  which  telephone 
numbering  plan  is  better  for  his  store. 
The  information  will  be  available 
through  local  telephone  company  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  near  future. 

Training.  Basically,  the  success  of  any 
telephone  order  department  hinges  on 
the  way  the  order  clerks  handle  their 
jobs.  How  well  they  work  depends  on 
their  employer— the  tools  he  provides, 
the  preparation  he  furnishes,  and  the 
inspiration  he  engenders.  Let’s  exam¬ 
ine  some  of  the  factors  for  which 
management  is  responsible. 

It  has  been  observed  that  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  stores  which  have  the 
best  training  courses  have  the  best 
telephone  order  results.  The  time 
spent  in  training  seems  commensurate 
with  the  importance  top  management 
places  on  telephone  order  business. 
Training  courses  vary  in  length  from 


seven  weeks  in  one  store  to  a  half  day 
in  others. 

In  substance,  the  benefits  of  a  well- 
trained  telephone  order  force  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  those  that 
would  accrue  for  any  well-trained 
group  in  any  business.  There  is  a 
strong  indication  that  force  turnover 
is  less  among  the  well-trained  groups 
and  that  “dollar  per  transaction’’  is 
much  greater. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  benefits 
of  training  was  observed  in  one  large 
metropolitan  store  which  reported 
that  complaint  calls  were  being  con¬ 
verted  into  outstanding  sales— pure 
plus-business.  The  technique  was 
simple:  A  customer  registered  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  well-trained  order  clerk 
handled  it  politely  and  sympathetical¬ 
ly.  Then,  as  if  to  recompense  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  his  trouble,  the  clerk  would 
mention  a  true  sale  item,  generally  one 
that  had  not  been  advertised.  This 
proved  to  be  a  fine  way  to  move  big- 
ticket  merchandise  of  the  “one  or  two 
of  a  kind  left’’  variety,  and,  most 


Eighteen  of  the  83  large  stores  that  have  order 
turrets  use  the  Model  No.  2  pictured  at  top. 
Each  “position”  accommodates  four  clerks. 
Photo  shows  one  side  of  a  position.  The  mtxlel 
can  be  used  for  either  one-  or  two-number 
systems. 

Clerk’s  equipment  for  the  Model  No.  4  order 
turret  is  pictured  at  the  right.  It  is  used  by  49 
of  the  large  stores  in  the  survey.  Normally  it  is 
used  with  one-number  systems.  Switchboard  op¬ 
erator  can  determine  which  turrets  are  available 
and  complete  calls  accordingly.  This  equipment 
may  be  adapted  for  a  two-number  plan  wherein 
the  switchboard  operator  makes  a  “silent  con¬ 
nection,”  i.e.,  never  talks  to  the  calling  customer. 

A  Model  No.  6  order  turret  (not  pictured)  is 

. . . 


Order-Taking 

Equipment 


used  by  1 5  of  the  large  stores.  The  clerk’s  equip¬ 
ment  looks  identical  with  that  of  the  No.  4.  The 
main  difference  is  in  the  control  apparatus.  A 
No.  6  utilizes  electro-mechanical  switches  to  pass 
customer  calls  to  available  clerks  in  the  approxi¬ 
mate  order  the  calls  are  received.  The  No.  6  also 
can  store  waiting  calls  without  giving  a  busy 
signal.  It  is  primarily  for  a  two-number  system. 
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important,  the  customer  liked  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  clerk. 

Selection  of  Order  Clerks.  A  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  stores  have  used  the 
telephone  order  department  as  a  per¬ 
sonnel  dumping  ground.  In  many 
firms  the  surest  way  for  an  employee 
to  be  transferred  to  the  telephone 
order  job  is  to  have  a  physician  certify 
tliat  “she  should  get  off  her  feet.” 
There  are  examples,  too,  of  stores  that 
relegate  to  the  telephone  order  depart¬ 
ment  those  who  are  not  good  enough 
for  the  selling  floor  but  not  bad 
enough  to  discharge. 

It  is  easy  to  visualize  the  problems 
resulting  from  such  methods  of  selec¬ 
tion.  (Naturally,  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment  does  not  apply  to  all  “transfers 
by  doctor’s  orders.”  Some  of  the  most 
outstanding  telephone  order  clerks 
have  come  from  the  selling  floor  be¬ 
cause  of  an  infirmity.)  When  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  telephone  order  clerk’s 
job  are  analyzed,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  she  should  possess  certain  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  perhaps  over  and  above 
those  required  for  the  floor  clerk. 

The  floor  clerk  can  specialize  in  the 
merchandise  of  her  department:  the 
telephone  clerk  must  know’  merchan¬ 
dise  of  the  whole  store.  The  telephone 
clerk  must  depend  on  voice  alone  to 
represent  a  multimillion  dollar  firm 
to  the  customer.  She  does  not  have 
the  advantage  of  an  imposing  store 
edifice  to  help  her  sell,  nor  the  visual 
appeal  of  fine  displays  w’ith  merchan¬ 
dise  that  can  be  subjected  to  any  of 
the  customer’s  sensory  perceptions,  nor 
the  stimulating  effect  of  other  custom¬ 
ers  making  purchases.  She  does  not 
have  the  advantages  of  personal  ap- 
jjearance  and  gestures. 

The  expert  telephone  order  clerk  is 
not  just  a  product  of  training.  Train¬ 
ing  merely  developed  the  qualities  she 
had  when  selected  for  the  job. 

Incentives  and  Motivations.  It  is  axi¬ 
omatic  that  a  good  jo'o  can  only  be 
done  by  those  w'ho  want  to  do  a  good 
job.  The  same  motivations  and  in¬ 
centives  apply  to  telephone  order 
clerks  as  to  anyone  else:  pride,  integ¬ 
rity,  desire  for  promotion,  etc. 

Incentives  can  be  in  the  form  of  a 
straight  commission  on  all  sales  or 
commission  on  suggestion  sales  only; 
a  flat  fee  for  selling  designated  items; 


a  prize  for  the  most  sales  in  a  stipu¬ 
lated  period.  Or  they  may  take  the 
form  of  merchandise  prizes,  a  day  off 
with  pay,  a  paid  vacation,  theater  tick¬ 
ets,  a  night  “on  the  town.”  Whatever 
the  reward,  it  has  the  characteristic  of 
tangible,  jjersonal  gain. 

In  the  areas  of  incentive  and  moti¬ 
vation,  the  spirit  of  competition  can 
be  a  strong  factor  in  developing  a  good 
telephone  order  business.  Again,  this 
competition  usually  is  directed  tow’ard 
a  tangible  reward.  However,  some 
firms  have  had  outstanding  success  l)y 
dividing  the  telephone  order  groups 
into  teams  with  nothing  but  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  reward. 

“Recognition”  is  a  pow’erful  thing 
and  is  so  often  overlooked.  Amazing 
changes  in  telephone  order  operations 
have  been  wrought  just  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  department  by  top  man¬ 
agement.  It  takes  very  little  time  to 
compliment  someone  for  a  well-per¬ 
formed  job.  In  a  Midwest  store— one 
of  the  nation’s  leaders  in  telephone 
sales— management  frequently  sends 
vases  of  cut  flowers  to  the  telephone 
order  girls  as  a  token  of  appreciation. 
(What  retailer  wouldn’t  appreciate  a 
volume  that  runs  into  the  millions, 
es|x.‘cially  when  much  of  it  is  “plus”!) 

There  is  another  way  of  recogniz- 
ing  the  telephone  order  clerk’s  aliility 
and  that  is  to  ask  her  advice  about 
merchandise  and  then  use  the  advice. 
Many  wise  buyers  are  frequent  visitors 
to  telephone  order  departments  where 
they  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  new’ 
merchandise.  There  are  instances 
where  buyers  have  taken  telephone 
order  clerks  to  the  vendor’s  factory  to 
get  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  will  sell.  Think  of  the  pride 
and  conviction  in  the  voices  of  those 
clerks  when  they  describe  that  mer¬ 
chandise  to  a  customer! 

Working  Conditions.  In  comparing 
ordinary  telephone  order  operations 
W’ith  superlative  ones,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  narrow  the  difference  to  a 
single  factor.  However,  the  design  and 
decor  of  the  working  area  seems  to  run 
as  a  sort  of  common  denominator.  The 
leading  stores  have  the  most  attractive 
and  comfortable  order  rooms. 

Oddly  enough,  almost  all  the  things 
that  make  these  rooms  attractive  are 
highly  functional.  Custom-made  order 
desks  with  furniture  finishes  are  easily 


kept  clean  and  are  not  subjected  to 
abuse,  probably  because  they  are  so 
attractive.  Panels  that  separate  one 
position  from  another  help  keep  down 
room  noise  and  provide  some  privacy 
for  the  clerk.  Wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
drapes  and  acoustical  ceilings  are  at¬ 
tractive  and  accomplish  a  sound  ab¬ 
sorption  purpose.  Recessed  lighting  at 
each  order  desk  gives  the  room  a  warm 
look  and  prevents  eye  strain. 

Add  conveyor  belts  for  carrying 
documents  from  the  order  desks  to  the 
mail  clerk,  along  w’ith  other  time  and 
motion  saving  devices,  comfortable 
and  adequate  rest  rooms,  a  convenient 
place  to  have  meals,  and  you  have  a 
composite  picture  of  the  volume-pro¬ 
ducing  order  room. 

Supervision.  The  supervisor  should 
have  enough  assistance  to  allow’  her 
ample  time  for  conducting  regular 
personnel  reviews,  preparing  w'ork 
schedules  and  long-range  force  require¬ 
ments,  planning  promotional  and  ad¬ 
vertising  projects  W’ith  the  publicity 
department,  devising  and  testing  new 
system  procedures,  etc.  At  no  time 
should  the  telephone  order  depart¬ 
ment  be  left  without  supervision  if  the 
service  to  customers  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  its  peak. 

Closely  allied  to  supervision  is  the 
place  of  the  telephone  order  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  organization  of  the  store. 
There  are  many  supervisors  w’ho  feel 
that  the  operation  rightfully  belongs 
under  merchandising,  instead  of  the 
superintendent’s  division,  where  it 
usually  is  found.  They  cite  the  fact 
that  their  departments  handle  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  store’s  volume 
and  yet  they  report  through  lines  of 
organization  that  normally  have  no 
selling  functions.  Stores  which  have 
transferred  the  function  to  merchan¬ 
dising  are  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

The  facts  that  have  been  discussed 
in  this  article  are  based  on  actual  ob¬ 
servations  and  interviews  with  many 
department  store  people.  The  most 
important  fact,  however,  is  this:  the 
telephone  order  department  is  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  carefully  planned 
and  nurtured  if  it  is  to  take  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  selling  merchandise. 
Its  success  lies  squarely  in  the  hands  of 
management.  All  that  is  needed  is 
the  management  decisiqn  to  make  it 
successful. 
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will  be  in  use  in  American  homes  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  more  than  50  per 
cent  will  be  able  to  handle  such  ap¬ 
parel.  And  of  much  interest  to  appli¬ 
ance  departments  is  Du  Font’s  plaus¬ 
ible  expectation  that  growing  pur¬ 
chases  by  consumers  of  automatic 
wash-and-wear  apparel  will  powerful¬ 
ly  stimulate  purchases  of  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  tumble  dryers  capable  of 
laundering  them. 

Wash-and-Wear  Cottons.  Wash-and- 
wear  apparel,  of  course,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  nylon  and  other 
hydrophobic  fibers  such  as  the  poly¬ 
esters  and  the  acrylics.  Cotton  finish¬ 
ers  long  ago  claimed  wash-and-wear  as 
their  own.  In  point  of  yardage,  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  volume  of  wash-and- 
wear  fabrics  are  made  of  cotton.  To 
give  cotton  cloth  the  ability  to  dry 
quickly  and  be  worn  again  with  “little 
or  no  ironing,”  resin  finishes  are  used. 
Work  is  going  on  constantly  to  im¬ 
prove  the  results  yielded  by  use  of 
these  chemicals.  The  most  recent  gains 
point  to  the  elimination  of  chlorine 
retention  on  cotton  fabrics,  which  has 
been  a  serious  weakness  when  certain 
kinds  of  resins  were  used  to  give  mini¬ 
mum  care  properties.  These  resins  re¬ 
tained  chlorine  when  immersed  in 
home  laundering  bleaches.  The  chlo¬ 
rine  caused  them  to  ttirn  yellow. 

.Among  the  new’  cotton  wash-and- 
wear  finishes  said  to  be  free  from  chlo¬ 
rine  retention  are  Bradperma  CMI  of 
the  Bradford  Dyeing  Association:  Say- 
lerized,  a  finish  developed  by  Sayles 
Finishing  Plants,  Inc.,  especially  for 
use  on  white  cottons  such  as  men’s 
dress  shirts;  and  “Coneset,”  of  Cone 
Mills,  Inc.  Cone  has  placed  the  new 
finish  on  a  new  tw’ill  fabric,  called 
“Task  Force,”  which  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  blend-for-strength 
trend.  The  fabric  combines  cotton 
with  “nylon  420,”  a  new  kind  of  nylon 
staple  fiber  developed  by  Du  Pont 
especially  for  blending  with  cotton 
and  rayon.  It  is  said  to  give  70  jx.’r 
cent  more  wear  than  ordinary  cotton 
when  used  in  men’s  slacks,  where  it  is 
expected  to  find  its  first  most  impor¬ 
tant  market. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 


A  Yarn  Producer’s  Promotions.  The  Celanese  Corp..  important  producer  of  acetate 
and  originator  of  the  new  triacetate  fiber,  .Arnel,  is  as  active  in  promotion  as  in  the 
introduction  of  new  forms  of  its  fibers.  Celanese  promotions  are  well-known 
examples  of  the  integrated  campaigns  that  fiber  producers  are  using  to  support 
retail  sales.  Last  fall,  stores  across  the  country  featured  the  Celanese  "World  of 
Ideas”  decorative  fabrics  promotion.  The  fabrics  and  ready-made  draperies  took 
their  design  themes  from  a  collection  of  ideas  and  objects  brought  home  by  a 
round-the-world  “home  fashions  mission”.  Seventy  converters  used  this  source 
material  in  designing  home  furnishings  fabrics,  and  the  round-the-world  themes 
also  found  their  way  into  apparel  and  piece  goods. 

During  the  fall  retail  promotion,  Celanese  regional  representatives  appeared 
in  many  cities  on  radio  and  television  women's  programs  and  held  sales  meetings 
with  store  personnel.  Editorial  articles  and  advertising  broke  at  the  same  time. 
Kits  of  display  aids  supplied  by  Celanese  included  streamers,  disks  and  balloons 
imprinted  with  the  legend,  "World  of  Ideas”;  embellished  scrolls  with  a  summary 
of  design  influence  from  each  foreign  land  which  figured  in  the  promotion  (Spain, 
.\ustria,  Denmark,  .Asia);  scenic  posters  and  hang  tags  for  fabrics.  One  of  the  island 
displays  used  by  H.  &:  S.  Pogue  (above)  used  this  material  to  advantage. 

Last  month  Celanese  opened  another  promotion-on-every-level  campaign.  This 
one  will  come  to  its  climax  iti  a  fall  fashion  promotion  with  the  theme,  “Who  Is 
She?”  It  is  focused  on  the  life  and  the  wardrobe  needs  of  the  suburban  woman. 
.As  a  start,  panels  of  suburban  women  are  meeting  with  designers,  under  Celanese 
auspices,  to  talk  about  the  kind  of  clothes  they  need  for  their  way  of  life.  The 
national  advertising  for  fall  will  concentrate  on  giving  the  suburban  woman  a 
picture  of  herself  well  turned  out  for  all  tKcasions.  Clothes  from  cooperating 
resources  will  carry  the  “Who  Is  She?”  tags  with  the  manufacturers’  names  and 
care  instructions.  Stores  will  be  offered  sales  promotion  material  and  the  help  of 
Celanese  representatives  in  sales  training  and  in  staging  fashion  shows. 


the  rapid  progress  of  wash-and-wear 
finishes  for  cottons  and  other  highly 
absorbent  fibers  such  as  rayon  is  a  new 
Du  Pont  prcKess  reported  under  de¬ 
velopment.  It  makes  use  of  an  alumi¬ 
num-based  finish  which  is  said  to  give 
water-repellency,  stain-resistance  and 
(juick-drying  properties  to  wools, 
rayons,  blended  fabrics  and  cottons. 


The  Fumes  Problem.  Resins  used  for 
imparting  easy  care  properties  to  fab¬ 
rics  have  given  rise  to  a  troublesome 
side  effect  of  particular  concern  to 
stores.  Virtually  all  resin  finishes  con¬ 
tain  formaldehyde.  When  resin- 
finished  fabrics  and  garments  are 
racked  in  stores  and  other  enclosed 
areas  they  sometimes  release  formalde- 
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hyde  fumes  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
fumes  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  and, 
what  is  worse,  cause  irritation  to  the 
eyes,  nasal  passages  and  throats  of 
store  personnel.  This  effect  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  warm,  humid  weath¬ 
er  when  air  conditioning  equipment 
is  in  use. 

•Manufacturers  of  textile  finishing 
resins  report  that  they  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  work  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  this  troublesome  condi¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  it  is 
now  possible  for  fabric  finishers  to 
apply  formaldehyde-containing  resins 
in  such  a  way  that  the  possibility  of 
later  release  of  formaldehyde  fumes  is 
greatly  minimized.  Many  of  the  more 
conscientious  finishers  are  said  to  be 
exerting  particular  care  to  reduce  the 
formaldehyde  nuisance.  .Additional 
help  in  getting  rid  of  the  fumes  can  be 
obtained  by  placing  special  chemicals 
in  the  fabric  storage  areas.  These 
chemicals  neutralize  the  fumes  effec¬ 
tively.  At  least  one  manufacturer  of 
chemical  specialties  is  actively  mar¬ 
keting  such  a  preparation  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  air  conditioning 
equipment. 

Synthetics  in  Neuf  Uses 

WHILE  no  new  man-made  fibers 
have  been  introduced  during  the 
past  12  months,  there  has  been  vigo¬ 
rous  activity  in  the  development  of 
new  uses  for  fibers  already  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Nylon  has  been  pushed  into  new 
markets  with  special  vigor.  This  ag¬ 
gressiveness  has  been  largely  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  nylon  situation  has 
become  hotly  comp>etitive.  In  addition 
to  Du  Pont  and  Chemstrand,  the  two 
major  producers,  nylon  is  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  three  other  companies— 
Industrial  Rayon,  .American  Enka,  and 
.Allied  Chemical— in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities.  In  a  later  portion  of  this  report, 
devoted  to  home  furnishings,  we  shall 
describe  the  gains  nylon  is  making  in 
this  field,  where  the  search  for  new 
end  uses  is  most  active. 


worsted  tyf>e  fabrics,  Orion  this  fall 
will  be  widely  available  in  men’s  and 
boys’  woven  suit,  slacks  and  sports  coat 
fabrics.  Many  of  these  fabrics  will  con¬ 
tain  as  much  as  70  to  80  per  cent 
Orion,  and  thus  will  give  to  garments 
the  special  Orion  properties  of  wash- 
and-wear,  which,  particularly  in  slacks, 
will  be  an  added  selling  point.  Other 
advantages  of  wool  blends  containing 
a  high  f>ercentage  of  Orion,  Du  Pont 
points  out,  are  lighter  weight  fabrics, 
increasingly  popular  with  men  and 
boys  for  fall-winter  wear,  and  the  fact 
that  Orion,  in  relation  to  wool,  offers 
price  stability  in  a  context  of  gradual¬ 
ly  decreasing  prices  for  Orion  fiber. 
When  first  introduced  in  1951,  Orion 
was  $1.90  a  pound.  Today  it  is  sold  to 
mills  at  $1.28  compared  to  $1.60  for 
worsted  types  of  raw  wool. 

Another  acrylic,  .Acrilan,  made  by 
Chemstrand,  is  coming  into  greater 
use  as  production  increases  and  more 
applications  are  found  for  it.  .Accept¬ 
ance  of  .Acrilan  products  is  also  being 
aided  by  extensive  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing  by  Chemstrand.  Sales  of  Acrilan 
jersey  fabrics  rose  50  per  cent  in  1957 
over  the  preceding  year,  with  the  big¬ 
gest  successes  achieved  in  children’s 
clothing,  where  the  easy  washability  of 
these  fabrics  is  a  strong  selling  point. 


Dynel,  produced  by  Union  Carbide 
Chemicals  Corp.,  has  been  combined 
with  rayon  by  Greenwood  Mills  in  a 
new  group  of  outerwear  fabrics  trade- 
named  “Bondyne.”  The  fabrics  are  said 
to  hold  their  press  and  keep  a  neat 
appearance  longer  than  ordinary 
rayon  or  rayon  blend  fabrics.  .A  special 
heat  setting  process  is  responsible  for 
these  advantageous  properties.  “Bon¬ 
dyne”  fabrics  are  primarily  intended 
to  meet  the  need  for  jwpularly-priced 
apparel  goods  and  are  being  used  in 
slacks,  skirts,  jackets  and  sport  en¬ 
sembles  in  a  range  of  weights  and  in 
diversified  weaves. 

.Another  new  Dynel  development  is 
use  of  the  fiber  in  100  per  cent  con¬ 
structions  in  work  clothing  possessing 
high  resistance  to  acids  and  chemicals. 
Introduced  by  Chrysler  Textiles,  Inc., 
these  fabrics  have  anti-static  and  sili¬ 
cone  finishes  to  protect  against  build¬ 
up  of  static  electricity  and  to  ]jro\  ide 
durable  water  repcllency,  spot  and 
slain  resistance. 

Renewed  Interest  in  Rayon.  In  terms 
of  pounds  of  fiber  and  yarn  made  into 
fabrics  and  yards  of  fabrics  made  into 
textile  products,  rayon  is  still  far  and 
away  the  leading  man-made  fiber.  Last 
year  877  million  pounds  of  rayon  fiber 


Orion,  Acrilan,  Dynel.  After  nylon, 
the  most  important  of  the  newer  fib¬ 
ers  are  the  acrylics.  The  oldest  of 
these,  Du  Font’s  Orion,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  news  of  significance  to  retailers, 
notably  in  the  field  of  men’s  wear. 
Blended  with  wool  in  woolen  and 


New  in  Blankets.  This  is  Pepperell’s  “Twosome”,  introduced  in  December.  It 
is  a  machine-washable  nylon  and  rayon  blend  styled  for  a  double  function: 
one  side  is  a  bedspread,  the  other  a  napped  blanket.  It  comes  in  five  patterns; 
this  one  is  a  textured  ribbed  weave.  Fibers  themselves  continue  to  make  news 
in  the  blanket  field.  Pepperell  calls  Chemstrand’s  improved  Acrilan  fiber,  .Acri¬ 
lan  Mark  III,  the  most  important  development  of  the  year.  It  is  used  in  the 
l,ady  Pepperell  blanket  at  the  top  of  the  line,  and  is  being  promoted  for  its 
brighter  white,  deeper  colors,  better  loft,  finer  hand  and  increased  w'armth. 
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on  everyone’s  lips 


Seven  reasons  why  Celanese  is  a  retailer’s  best  friend 


ARNEL  the  new  triacetate  fiber  for  easy-to-care-for  lingerie  and  apparel  for  all. 

ACETATE  the  beauty  fiber  for  elegant  dress  fabrics,  sportswear,  men’s  apparel, 
home  furnishings. 

CELACLOUD  the  pure-white  acetate  staple  fiber  engineered  for  hygienic  mattresses. 

CELAFIL  the  white,  light  and  resilient  acetate  staple  fiber  exclusively  designed 
for  pillows  and  comforters. 

CELAPERM  the  filament  acetate  yam  with  “sealed-in”  color  for  bathing  suits, 
shirtings,  sportswear,  children’s  clothes,  other  apparel^  mgs,  home  furnishings. 

QUILTICEL  the  permanently  bonded  acetate  batting  for  interlining  that  holds  its 
shape  in  all  quilted  outerwear,  loungeweeur,  and  infants’  wear. 

FORTISAN  the  fine  denier  rayon  for  home  furnishing  sheers;  adds  beauty  8md 
stability  to  decorative  fabrics.  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  N.  Y.  16. 

Export  Sales:  Amcel  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Pan  Amcel  Co.,  Inc.,  180  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16 
_  Celanese'^  Arnel'*  Celadoud''''*''  Cdafi!''''’*.  Cdaperm*  Quilticd*  Fortisin-* 


contemporary  fibers 
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and  yarn  were  manufactured.  Rayon, 
according  to  the  American  Rayon  In¬ 
stitute,  accounts  for  60  per  cent  of 
the  man-made  fiber  consumption  in 
woven  apparel  and  home  furnishings. 
Currently,  the  textile  industry  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  1.5  billion  yards  annually  of 
fabrics  containing  rayon. 

Such  volume  alone  would  make 
rayon  of  importance  to  soft  goods  re¬ 
tailers.  Currently,  however,  rayon’s 
significance  in  textiles  is  heightened  by 
new  rayon  improvements  and  new 
marketing  conditions.  Two  major  pro¬ 
ducers,  American  Viscose  and  North 
.American  Rayon,  have  introduced  im¬ 
proved  and  higher  strength  rayon  fib¬ 
ers.  These  “strong”  staples,  as  they  are 
called,  will  give  greater  strength  to 
rayon  and  rayon  blend  fabrics,  espe¬ 
cially  when  wet,  thus  helping  to  over¬ 
come  one  of  rayon’s  great  weaknesses. 

.Another  form  of  rayon  that  is  help¬ 
ing  the  fiber  find  new  end  uses  is 
Courtaulds’  “Coloray”  solution-dyed 
staple.  With  the  color- “built  in”  while 
the  rayon  is  still  liquid,  Coloray  fabrics 
are  highly  resistant  to  fading  even 
when  exposed  to  sunlight— an  advan¬ 
tage  that  makes  them  especially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  draperies. 

The  appearance  of  these  new  and 


better  forms  of  rayon  fiber  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  big  mills  that  manu¬ 
facture  cotton  fabrics  are  looking  at 
rayon  with  a  renewed  and  special  in¬ 
terest.  Shortages  of  better  grades  of 
cotton,  due  chiefly  to  crop  failures  last 
year,  have  created  what  spokesmen  for 
the  -American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute  call  a  “crisis”  for  the  mills. 
One  way  out  of  the  crisis  would  be  for 
cotton  manufacturers  to  use  increased 
amounts  of  rayon  blended  with  cotton. 
It  is  entirely  possible,  therefore,  that 
stores  will  be  offered  far  more  cotton- 
rayon  blends  in  print  dresses  and  other 
types  of  apparel  where  cotton  has 
hitherto  been  the  fiber  most  used. 

New  Rayon  Stylings.  In  continuous 
filament  rayon,  as  distinguished  from 
staple  fiber,  there  have  been  recent  in¬ 
novations  that  promise  new  styling 
effects  and  hence  new  means  of  win¬ 
ning  consumer  interest.  Among  them 
is  a  yarn  with  a  permanent  crimp 
brought  out  by  American  Viscose  and 
tradenamed  “Avicron.”  The  crimp  in 
the  yarn  is  activated  by  the  finishing 
process.  In  such  products  as  rugs,  bath- 
mats  and  bedspreads,  the  crimp  results 
in  a  firm,  tightly  locked  tuft  which 
maintains  its  original  appearance 


through  wear  and  washing.  Use  tif 
Avicron  will  permit  a  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  novel  textural  effects  at 
relatively  low  cost. 

Another  new  rayon  yarn  is  “Sky- 
loft,”  a  “bulked”  or  “lofted”  yarn  in¬ 
troduced  last  year  by  American  Enka 
Corp.  The  yarn  is  passed  through  an 
air  jet— an  established  technique  for 
bulking  yarns— and  when  it  emerges  its 
filaments  have  become  wavy  and  inter¬ 
twined.  This  results  in  greater  bulki¬ 
ness  and  enables  the  yarn  to  give  fab¬ 
rics  improved  body  and  texture.  Tlie 
yarn  is  expected  to  have  advantageous 
use  in  fabrics  for  upholstery,  draperies 
and  carpeting. 

.American  Bemberg  has  followed  up 
the  sensational  success  of  its  slubbed 
“Cupioni”  yarn,  which  closely  re¬ 
sembles  douppioni  silk,  by  introduc¬ 
ing  several  other  novelty  yarns.  -Among 
these  is  “Parfe,”  a  yarn  with  color 
applied  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  dress  and  blouse  fabrics 
and  for  decorative  textures  for  drap¬ 
eries,  slip  covers  and  upholstery. 

Zefran,  Darvan,  Verel.  In  the  near 
future  the  already  complicated  man¬ 
made  fibers  scene  will  be  crowded  still 
more  by  the  first  appearance  in  the 


New  Yarns,  New  Textures  in  Dra]ieries.  The  new  Fiberglas  yarn,  Aerocor,  gives  a  texturized  feel  and  hand  to 
glass  drapery  fabrics,  at  left,  from  Dan  Cooper.  The  fabric  is  “Seville”,  a  scroll  design.  At  right,  the  luxury  \  ' 

fabrics  used  for  both  draperies  and  upholstery  are  a  blend  of  Bemberg  cuprammonium  rayon  and  silk. 
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The  name  that  makes 
the  news,  makes  the 
sales,  in  carpets 
and  rugs  is  Callaway. 
Under  the  Callaway 
planned  merchandising 
program,  there’s  a 
carpet  for  every 
purpose,  to  fill  every 
market  need. 

•  For  the  carpeting 
colors,  styles,  textures 
that  consumers  look 
for  and  buy . . . 

•  For  the  latest  in 
exciting  promotional 
rugs  and  scatters . . . 

•  Count  on  Callaway 
. . .  and  you’ll  count 
profits! 


OAllaWiW  A\ills  IXC". 
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stores  of  fabrics  and  apparel  made 
with  some  of  the  newest  fibers  which, 
up  to  the  present,  have  only  been 
names,  not  saleable  merchandise. 

Zefran,  the  new  fiber  of  Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  will  be  merchandised  in  ap¬ 
parel  this  autumn  in  a  policy  of  what 
Dow  calls  “limited  editions.”  About 
a  dozen  mills  have  worked  with  Dow 
to  develop  fabrics  containing  Zefran 
in  100  per  cent  form  and  in  blends 
with  wool  and  cotton.  These  will  be 
offered  in  women’s  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
sportswear,  knitted  outerwear  and 
rainwear  in  “prestige”  items.  The  poli¬ 
cy  of  “limited  editions”  has  been 
adopted,  Dow  says,  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  quality  and  style  in  the  first 
Zefran  fabrics  to  appear  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  most  effectively  the  wide  variety 
of  end  uses  for  which  the  new  fiber  is 
suitable. 

Another  new  fiber,  B.  F.  Goodrich’s 
Darlan,  recently  changed  its  name  to 
Darvan  in  order  to  eliminate  pHDSsible 
confusion  with  existing  trademarks  in 
the  textile  industry.  The  fiber  was 
introduced  to  consumers  last  year  in 
deep-pile  coats  and  in  hand-knitting 
yarns.  This  spring  it  will  be  sold  in  a 
men’s  tropical  suit  in  combination 


with  wool.  Other  new  products  made 
with  Darvan  are  expected  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  consumers  during  the  year 
ahead. 

Verel,  the  new  acrylic  fiber  of  East¬ 
man  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  modest  gains  in  finding 
its  way  into  new  end  uses.  Already 
available  in  men’s  socks  and  pile  lin¬ 
ing  fabrics,  the  fiber’s  newest  end  use 
is  in  a  line  of  knitted  sport  shirts  made 
of  V'^erel  blended  with  cotton. 

’’Miracle  Fabrics"  of  Wool 

IX  the  continuous  effort  to  improve 
fibers,  wool  is  not  being  overlooked. 
According  to  the  Wool  Bureau,  re¬ 
search  now  under  way  has  resulted  in 
wool  garments  that  are  highly  resistant 
to  water-  and  oil-borne  stains;  and 
wool  apparel  can  now  be  permanently 
mothproofed  at  no  extra  cost  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Within  six  months,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  says,  we  can  expect  to  see  men’s 
wool  suits  with  durable  creases  in  the 
trousers,  and  women’s  skirts  with 
pleats  that  last  the  life  of  the  garment. 
Ahead  also  are  “easy-care”  wool  gar¬ 
ments  that  may  be  washed  in  home 
washing  machines  without  fear  of 


shrinkage  and  require  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  pressing. 

Meanwhile,  surveys  of  wool  apparel 
consumption  show  that  in  women’s 
wear,  woolens  continue  to  be  more 
popular  than  worsteds  by  far.  There 
is  a  moderate  shift  toward  use  of 
heavier  constructions  in  woolens.  In 
worsteds,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
greater  demand  by  consumers  for 
lighter  fabrics— those  weighing  less 
than  nine  ounces  per  yard. 

The  emphasis  on  the  use  of  wool  in 
women’s  apparel  continues  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  blends  with  other  fibers.  In 
these  blends,  Orion  is  predominant, 
but  other  fibers  are  also  being  used, 
such  as  rayon,  Acrilan,  Dacron  and 
silk.  Milliken  Woolens,  Inc.,  a  com¬ 
pany  outstanding  for  its  vigorous  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  and  store  promo¬ 
tion,  is  seeking  to  introduce  into  motl- 
erate-priced  wool  blended  fabrics  a 
wider  range  of  styling  effects  and  colors 
for  sportswear,  suits,  children’s  wear 
and  coats,  as  well  as  piece  goods  for 
home  sewers.  Two  heavily  promoted 
Milliken  fabrics  in  this  category, 
“Lorette”  and  “Janus,”  are  washable 
and  permanently  pleatable. 

Finishes  and  Dyes 

IN  today’s  fabric  manufacturing 
where  those  products  of  chemistry, 
the  man-made  fibers,  are  increasingly 
important,  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the 
textile  industry  begins  and  the  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  stops.  It  is  even  more  the 
case  w’ith  regard  to  textile  finishes: 
hardly  a  month  goes  by  without  the 
introduction  of  some  new  chemical  de¬ 
velopment  intended  to  make  fabrics 
better. 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report 
we  have  summarized  the  recent  gains 
in  the  use  of  resins  and  other  chemicals 
to  make  apparel  wrinkle-resistant,  fast¬ 
er  drying  and  less  in  need  of  ironing. 
These  properties  are  only  a  part  of 
chemistry’s  contribution  to  textile  fin¬ 
ishing.  Improvements  in  dyes  go  on 
steadily,  and  recently  a  new  group  of 
finishes  has  appeared  to  make  fabrics 
resistant  to  oil-  as  well  as  water-borne 
stains.  Another  type  of  finish  increases 
the  wearing  comfort  of  nylon  and 
other  synthetics.  “Fabulized”  is  a  pro 
cess  which  is  said  to  make  the  fiber 
more  absorbent  and  eliminate  clam¬ 
miness.  A  number  of  commission  fin- 


Making  It  With  Wool,  The  national  finals  of  the  “Make  It  Yourself  with  Wool” 
contest  were  held  in  January  at  Goldwater’s  in  Phoenix,  where  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  met  for  its  annual  convention.  Goldwater’s  entertained  the  con¬ 
testants,  gave  them  modeling  instructions,  provided  all  the  facilities  for  the  contest 
showing,  and  featured  the  event  in  windows.  This  one  introduces  a  wool-for-travel 
theme  too,  tied  in  with  the  grand  prize,  a  trip  to  Europe.  The  annual  contest  is  now 
in  its  12th  year.  Next  year  the  finals  will  be  staged  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
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NEVER “SUNBURN” 
A  COLORAY  FABRIC 
...BUT  SHE  COULD! 


Courtaulds  did  it! 
Courtaulds  "sunburned’’ 
a  Coloray  fabric  in 
direct  tropic  sunlight 
for  500  blazing  hours. 
And  the  color 
wouldn’t  fade!  That’s 
colorfastness  six 
times  better  than  the 
accepted  top  rating,  L6. 
That’s  colorfastness! 

t  A  \TC.C  Mandard  for  no  fading  after  fK)  hours  of  sun  exposure. 

There  is  no  ratirtg;  sky-high  enough  to  cover  no-fading  after  500 
hours.  Yet  most  <'o}ora\  color'*  are  in  this  faslne**  Mralosphere! 


COURTAULDS* 


COLOR  A 


•olutl*n*dy*d  rayon 


For  furthrr  information,  nritr- 
COURTAl>LDS  t  ALAB.AMAt  INC  . 

first  name  in  man  made  /i6ers.  ftrst  name  in  sofntiom'dyring, 

600  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  20  •  Creen'*boro.  N-  C.  •  I  e  Movne  Plant.  Mobile.  Ala. 
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Stays  White.  “Saylerized”,  improved 
wash-and-wear  finish  for  cotton,  is 
a  new  Sayles  formula  which  elimi¬ 
nates  yellowing  from  chlorine  re¬ 
tention,  also  resists  spotting,  mildew 
and  odor.  This  is  a  broadcloth  shirt¬ 
ing  fabric  by  Biltmore. 


Rain-Resistant  Jersey.  Syl-mer 
finished  wool  jersey  by  Leban¬ 
on  Knitting  Mills  makes  a 
rain  coat  in  the  spring  line  of 
Main  Street  Fashions.  The 
silicone  finish  makes  the  fab¬ 
ric  water  repellent  and  resist¬ 
ant  to  water-borne  stains:  also 
gives  the  jersey  added  softness 
and  smoothness. 


ishers  have  been  licensed  by  Fabulized, 
Inc.  to  apply  this  finish  to  fabrics. 

.\nother  finish  intended  to  promote 
comfort  is  “Lanolized,”  introduced  by 
Scholler  Brothers,  Inc.  Making  use  of 
lanolin,  so  widely  used  in  cosmetics, 
the  finish  applies  this  wool  fat  to  fab¬ 
rics  so  as  to  make  them  softer  to  the 
touch  and  more  comfortable  to  wear, 
providing  a  “new  compatibility  be¬ 
tween  skin  and  fabric.” 

Increased  acceptance  is  reported  of 
finishes,  introduced  several  years  ago, 
that  inhibit  the  creation  of  body  odors. 
Described  variously  as  “purifying  fin¬ 
ishes”  and  “hygienic  additives,”  these 
finishes,  under  such  brand  names  as 
American  Cyanamid’s  “Cyana  Purify¬ 
ing  Agent”  and  “Sanitized”  of  the 
Sanitized  Sales  Co.,  are  said  to  reduce 
the  number  of  micro-organisms  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  fabric  and  thus  retard  the 
perspiration  odors  caused  by  these  or¬ 
ganisms.  These  finishes  are  also  said 
to  resist  mold  and  mildew  and  retard 
the  growth  of  fungi.  One  maker  of 
such  a  finish  predicts  that  its  use  will 
expand  beyond  apparel  to  carjjeting, 
upholstered  furniture,  luggage  and 
bed  linens. 

While  new  finishes  imparting  new’ 
properties  to  apparel  make  news,  of 
equal  importance  to  retailers  is  the 
fact  that  many  established  finishes 
such  as  stain  repellents  and  water  re¬ 
sistant  finishes  are  being  vigorously 
promoted— in  many  cases  with  exten¬ 
sive  hang  tag  arrangements  to  provide 
sales  jjersuasion  at  the  point  of  sale. 


The  Spotless  Look.  Featuring  contests  for  both  store 
personnel  and  customers,  new  promotions  of  “Scotch- 
gard”  stain-repeller  began  last  month.  The  first  was 
at  Maurice  L.  Rothschild-Young  Quinlan  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  where  six  windows  featured  the  “look”,  tying 
u  in  with  Zelinka  Matlick  fashions  of  Forstmann 
w(M)lens  which  were  shown  in  Harper’s  Bazaar. 


Home  Furnishings  Fabrics 


Such  makers  of  finishes  as  Cravenette, 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing, 
Dow  Corning,  and  General  Electric 
are  supjx)rting  their  respective  prod¬ 
ucts  with  heavy  national  advertising 
and  hang  tags  for  garments.  Mitin,  the 
mothproofing  finish  of  Geigy  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.,  already  well  established,  is 
being  pushed  deeper  into  the  consum¬ 
er’s  consciousness  by  a  steady  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  and  rounded  promotional 
program.  Geigy’s  advertising  includes 
reminders  that  fabrics  made  of  syn¬ 
thetics  blended  with  wool  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  moth  larvae  as  well  as  all- 
wool  materials. 

Another  promotional  effort  of  value 
to  retailers  is  that  of  the  Vat  Dye  Insti¬ 
tute  to  inform  consumers  of  the  value 
of  vat  dyes  in  giving  apparel  durable 
color  fastness.  The  Institute  points  out 
that  vat  dyes,  although  costing  a  little 
more,  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  durable  and  fade-resistant  colors 
—a  fact  of  growing  importance  in  the 
increasing  trend  to  broaden  the  types 
of  apparel  subject  to  home  laundering. 


IN  no  area  of  textiles  today  is  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  new  things  more  intense 
and  newsworthy  than  in  carpets.  The 
excitement  is  being  caused  by  a  head¬ 
long  rush  of  fiber  producers  and  mills 
to  introduce  a  wide  variety  of  new  fab¬ 
rics  and  textures  made  available  by 
the  use  of  virtually  all  the  major  man¬ 
made  fibers.  Once  largely  confined  to 
all-wool,  carpets  today  are  being  woven 
and  tufted  with  rayon,  acetate,  nylon, 
Acrilan  and  Verel.  In  many  fabrics 
these  fibers  are  being  blended  with 
w'ool;  but  of  equal  im|X)rtance  is  their 
use  in  100  per  cent  constructions. 

Major  cause  of  the  rush  of  new  fib¬ 
ers  into  carpets  has  been  the  decline 
of  all-wool  constructions.  There  have 
been  two  reasons  for  this  decline:  the 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  good  carpet 
wools,  which  must  all  come  from 
abroad:  and  the  desire  of  carpet  mak¬ 
ers  to  open  new  markets  and  stiimdate 
consumption  by  providing  fresh  and 
original  styling  and  brighter,  more 


distinction  in  every  setting  .  .  . 


Wash  and  Wear  Finishes 


promise  you  a  lot.  ..keep  their  promises 


- %aylerized  finish - 

FOR  DACRON*  &  COHON  BLENDS 


1.  No  fuzziness  or  pilling.  4. 

2.  Garments  hold  original  5. 

shape  and  drape.  6. 

3.  Controlled  shrinkage.  7. 


Excellent  crease  resistance. 

Easy  washability. 

Rich,  smooth,  lasting  finish. 

Full,  drapy  hand. 

*0u  Pont's  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber 


— %aylerized  finish  — 

FOR  COTTON  DRESS  FABRICS 


1.  Easily  washed. 

2.  May  be  drip  dried. 

3.  Dries  rapidly. 

4.  Little  or  no  ironing. 


5.  Crease  resistant. 

6.  Soil  resistant. 

7.  Controlled  shrinkage. 

8.  Deep,  permanent  lustre. 


—  - %aylmzed  finish - 

FOR  COTTON  SHIRTINGS  &  UNIFORMS 

(white  and  colored  yarn) 

1.  Retains  no  chlorine. 

2.  Stays  white. 

3.  Machine  or  hand  washable. 

4.  May  be  drip  dried. 

5.  Resists  creasing;  dries  smooth. 

6.  Resists  spotting;  stays  cleaner,  fresher  longer. 


7.  Requires  little  or  no  ironing. 

8.  Retains  tensile  strength  through  repeated  launderings. 

9.  Requires  no  starch. 

10.  Mercerized  for  permanent  lustre. 

11.  Shrinkage  controlled  to  1%. 

12.  Resists  mildew  and  odor. 


Specify  promofable  Saylerized  wash-wear  finish  for  distinction  in  your  setting 


SAYLE  S 

SAYLES  FINISHING  PLANTS,  INC.  Bstablished  1847 
Sayles  Bleacheries  Division;  Sayles  Biltmore  Bleacheries,  Inc 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  -  70  WEST  40th  STREET 
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varied  colors.  Typical  of  the  great 
fiber  free-for-all  taking  place  in  car¬ 
pets  is  a  new  group  of  carpets  offered 
by  Lees  combining  in  one  fabric  50  per 
cent  rayon,  30  per  cent  wool  and  20 
per  cent  nylon. 

New  Fibers,  New  Processes.  Other 
new  fiber  developments  in  floor  cover¬ 
ings  are  these:  increased  use  of  nylon, 
combined  sometimes  with  wool  and 
sometimes  with  rayon;  the  use  of  con¬ 
tinuous  filament  nylon  and  also  ace¬ 
tate  “bulked”  by  special  processes  to 
have  the  loft  and  springiness  formerly 
only  obtainable  with  spun  yarns;  the 
rapid  growth  in  use  of  Acrilan,  Chem- 
strand’s  acrylic  fiber  in  carpets,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  Verel,  Eastman’s 
acrylic,  in  floor  covering  fabrics,  where 
it  is  said  to  offer  great  promise. 

A  new  dull-luster  nylon  carpet  fiber 
has  been  brought  out  by  Du  Pont; 
American  Viscose  has  introduced  a 
new  carpet  rayon  fiber,  tradenamed 
“Avisco  Super-L”  and  said  to  wear  108 
per  cent  better  than  ordinary  rayon; 
Celanese  offers  a  new  bulk  acetate  solu¬ 
tion-dyed  yarn  for  carpets;  Eastman’s 
increasingly  available  solution-dyed, 
“Chromspun”  acetate  carpet  yarns 
have  been  enthusiastically  adopted  by 
such  important  manufacturers  as  Cal¬ 
laway,  Roxbury  and  Alexander  Smith. 

Another  factor  spurring  innovations 
in  floor  coverings  is  that  they  are  now 
being  made  in  huge  yardages  on  tuft¬ 
ing  machines.  Tufting,  once  used 
chiefly  for  bedspreads  and  small  scatter 
rugs,  has  been  improved  in  recent 
years  so  that  broad  fabrics  up  to  15 
feet  in  width  can  be  made  with  a  tight 
deep  pile  indistinguishable  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  woven  floor  coverings. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  current 


Elegant  But  Practical.  Rooms  designed  for  the  Du  Pont  exhibit 
at  the  Chicago  home  furnishings  market  in  January  illustrated 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  synthetics.  .\t  left,  a  book  room 
designed  by  Rex  Pruitt  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  has  all-nylon  carpet 
in  soft  blue,  and  the  color  is  repeated  in  the  drapery  fabric  of 
Dacron  and  silk,  accented  by  a  screen  print  in  gold  and  white. 
Bench  is  covered  in  nylon  damask,  fruitwood  chairs  in  nylon 
velvet.  Carpeting  by  Cabin  Crafts;  drapery  and  curtain  fabric  by 
David  and  Dash;  upholstery  fabrics  by  F.  Schumacher;  upholstered 
furniture  by  Heritage;  commode  and  desk  by  Baker  Furniture  Co. 

The  living  room  below  was  designed  by  William  Davies, 
A.  1.  D.,  of  J.  W.  Robinson,  Los  Angeles.  It  has  nylon  carpeting 
and  swag  draperies  of  Dacron  and  silk.  Sofa  is  upholstered  in 
grey-blue  strie  nylon;  textured  white  nylon  covers  two  arm¬ 
chairs;  accent  pillows  are  filled  with  Dacron  fiberfill.  Carpeting 
by  Wunda-Weve  Carpet  Co.;  nylon  upholstery  fabrics  by  Craftex 
Mills  of  Pa.,  Inc.;  casement  fabrics  by  Shulman  Fabrics;  sofa  and 
armchairs  by  Robert  Prentice  Co.;  card  table  and  chairs  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Furniture  Co. 


shift  to  new  fibers  by  carpet  manufac¬ 
turers  is  the  basic  development  work 
and  promotion  on  behalf  of  nylon  as 
a  good  material  for  carpets  by  two  ny¬ 
lon  producers.  Industrial  Rayon  Corp. 
and  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp.  The 
first  has  done  extensive  work  with 
mills  to  show  them  how  to  make  im¬ 
proved  carf)ets  of  nylon  staple  fiber 
either  in  100  per  cent  form  or  in  blends 
with  wool  and  rayon.  The  second  has 
championed  the  use  of  nylon  continu¬ 
ous  filament  yarn  “texturized”  for 
bulk  and  loft  by  a  number  of  special 
processes. 

Another  new  development  in  floor 
coverings  with  a  demonstrated  ability 
to  stimulate  consumers  to  buy  has 
been  the  widespread  introduction  of 
small  scatter  rugs  and  bath  mats  with 
a  luxurious  fur-like  texture.  This  has 
been  done  by  adapting  new  techniques 
for  knitting  and  weaving  deep  pile  fab¬ 
rics  of  Orion,  Dynel  and  Acrilan  suit¬ 
able  for  use  as  floor  coverings.  Re¬ 
sembling  the  fur-like  deep  pile  coats 
for  women  already  so  well  established. 


these  scatter  rugs  are  being  coordi¬ 
nated  by  some  manufacturers  for  use 
in  matching  colors  and  textures  in 
both  bedroom  and  bath. 

New  Drapery  Textures,  Colors.  In 

draperies,  a  notable  new  development 
has  been  the  introduction  of  heavy- 
denier  solution  dyed  rayon  fiber  by 
Hartford  Rayon  Co.  to  bring  a  wider 
range  of  light-fast  colors,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  a  virtually  unlimited  range  of 
shades  by  the  blending  of  Hartford’s 
22  basic  colors  before  the  fiber  is  spun 
into  yarn,  Hartford  believes  that  the 
new  fibers  will  aid  the  creation  of  a 
wide  range  of  new  textures  and  color 
effects  in  fabrics  for  draperies  and  up¬ 
holstery  possessing  the  “hand-loomed” 
and  “big  yarn”  apf>earance  that  is  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  with  homemakers. 

Greater  use  of  glass  fibers  in  dra¬ 
peries  will  be  made  p)ossible  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  yarn  by  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  Tradenamed 
“Aerocor,”  the  new  yarn  is  said  to  give 
glass  curtains  and  draperies  the  ap- 
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The  answer  is 


no  one  fiber 


If  everyone  in  this  country  wore  one  kind  of  suit,  say  a  good  blue  woolen  suit, 
business  would  be  a  lot  easier. 

But  for  today’s  living,  no  one  fiber  or  fabric  can  answer  every  need,  taste, 
budget  or  climate. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  rugs  and  carpets. 

People  now  demand  and  get  floor  coverings  with  a  variety  of  developments 
and  improvements  contributed  by  science  and  modern  industry,  just  as  in 
everything  else,  in  and  out  of  the  home. 

We  at  Cabin  Crafts  use  a  variety  of  fibers  in  our  carpets  and  rugs. 

For  people  who  want  all  of  the  beauty  of  traditional  carpets,  with  less  head¬ 
ache  of  upkeep  and  long  retention  of  the  original  beauty  of  texture,  we  make 
ACRiLAN  carpets  and  breathtaking,  cloud-like  rugs  from  this  versatile  fiber. 

For  people  who  want  a  hardy,  handsome  carpet  at  a  price,  we  have  color  sealed 
LOFTwisT,  spuNvis  RAYON,  RAYON-NYLON  blends,  and  many  area  design  rugs. 

For  people  who  want  luxurious  pile  and  almost  unlimited  color  choice  at  a 
reasonable  price,  we  make  washable  rugs  of  cotton. 

For  people  who  want  phenomenal  wear,  we  make  nylon  carpets  and  rugs 
ranging  from  subtle  pastels  to  brilliant  accent  colors. 

We  at  Cabin  Crafts  are  proud  to  have  pioneered  in  the  leading  new  science 
fibers,  with  their  remarkable  qualities  for  contemporary  American  living. 

And  we  are  especially  proud  that  in  every  one,  we  have  put  that  extra  measure 
of  luxurious  pile  which  is  our  signature. 

Cabin  Crafts,  Inc.— Dalton,  Ga. 
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Fashion  Presentation  in  Domestics.  New  York  show¬ 
rooms  of  Fieldcrest  present  window  and  departmental 
display  ideas  for  bed,  bath  and  kitchen,  capitalizing 
on  color  and  coordination  themes.  Each  group  of 
displays  is  related  to  a  spring  event  usually  celebrated 
with  flowers— such  as  Easter,  Mother’s  Day,  and  June 
weddings— and  the  whole  is  called  a  Festival  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  ,\t  left,  a  new  way  of  showing  blanket  color 
range;  this  introduces  four  new  cotton  blankets,  each 
with  a  floral  motif.  Below,  the  coordinated  kitchen 
fashion  story,  with  dish  towels,  aprons,  cafe  curtains 
and  other  accessories  all  styled  to  go  together. 


pearance,  feel  and  styling  range  of 
natural  fiber  fabrics.  The  yarn  is  made 
by  subjecting  glass  yarn  to  a  jet  of  air 
which  gives  it  the  bulk  and  texture  of 
natural  fiber  spun  yarns.  Its  avail¬ 
ability  is  expected  to  widen  design  and 
decorative  horizons  for  glass  fibers 
while  preserving  the  easy  maintenance 
and  fireproof  properties  which  are 
among  the  notable  advantages  of  glass 
in  decorative  uses. 


The  Knitiuear  Field 


Knitwear,  particularly  sweaters, 
has  been  an  increasingly  important 
department  in  most  stores  in  recent 
years.  Women  have  been  buying  and 
wearing  more  and  more  sweaters,  and 
the  industry  that  makes  them  has  ex¬ 
panded  greatly  in  relation  to  other 
areas  of  apparel  manufacturing.  The 
dynamic  sweater  field  has  moved 
rapidly  in  recent  years  from  a  substan¬ 
tial  dependence  on  wool  as  its  major 
fiber  over  to  a  preponderant  reliance 
on  synthetics. 

Several  years  ago,  Orion  swept  the 
sweater  market  w’ith  amazing  success, 
displacing  wool  and  nylon  as  materi¬ 
als  for  these  garments.  It  was  estimat¬ 
ed  that  in  1955  Orion  was  used  in 
about  80  per  cent  of  women’s  sweaters 
manufactured.  Now  another  change 
has  taken  place.  Nylon  has  moved 
back  into  favor  as  a  fiber  for  women’s 
knitted  outerwear.  The  nylon  that  is 
so  popular  now  is  not  the  spun  nylon 
yarn  in  which  this  fiber  was  first  used 
in  sweaters. 

'Nylon  used  in  sweaters  today  is 
largely  filament  yarn  specially  treated 
by  a  number  of  processes  to  have  a 
“bulked”  or  lofty  property  formerly 
obtained  only  by  use  of  spun  yarns. 


Among  the  better  known  and  most 
widely  advertised  of  the  new  typ)es  of 
nylon  knitwear  are  the  “Ban-Lon” 
garments  made  under  a  special  process 
owned  by  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  and 
licensed  to  other  manufacturers: 
“Tycora”  garments  made  of  yarn 
manufactured  by  Textured  Yarns  Co., 
and  a  new  group  of  Helanca  yarns 
produced  under  license  from  the 
Heberlein  Corp. 

To  further  diversify  the  knitwear 
scene,  Darvan  (formerly  called  Dar- 
lan),  the  new  fiber  of  B.  F.  Goodrich, 
has  been  introduced  in  sweaters  and 
it  is  reported  that  its  maker  regards 
knitwear  as  a  specially  advantageous 
end  use  for  its  product.  Acrilan  also 
is  making  gains  in  knitwear,  especially 
in  jersey  fabrics.  Its  acceptance  in 
this  construction  is  expected  to  be 
furthered  by  the  recent  introduction 
of  Acrilan  16,  a  new  type  of  the  fiber 
with  a  different  dye  reaction.  Combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  kinds  of  Acrilan  in 
one  knitted  fabric  will  permit  eco- 


Avicron,  .Xinerican  Viscose  Ck>rpora- 
tion’s  new  yarn,  gives  a  compact, 
tightly  locked  tuff  for  hobnail  type 
bedspreads.  This  creates  a  lint-free 
tuft  with  a  firm'texfured  effect  which 
laundering  actually  improves. 
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how  to  meet  a 


about  finishes 


Cyanamid  representatives  at  Rich's,  Atlanta.  listen  to  highly  instructive  questions  from 
sales  personnel-and  instruct  them  in  the  “How's"  and  “Why's"  of  selling  Cyana-finished  merchartdise. 


There’s  a  widespread  “beef”  in  stores  today  against 
over-rated  textile  finishes.  People  are  fed  up  with 
inferior  finishes  that  perform  poorly... finishes  that 
make  a  big  to-do  about  non-yellowing,  for  instance, 
and  fail  not  only  in  that  promise,  but  fall  down  com¬ 
pletely  on  their  real  job  of  wrinkle  resistance! 

The  best  medicine  for  such  beefs,  we’re  discovering, 
is  a  few  straight  facts  about  the  proved  performance 
of  QUALITY  finishes.  Cyana*  wrinkle-resistant  fin¬ 
ishes,  for  example,  of  course  have  excellent  resistance 
to  yellowing... AND,  they  certainly  live  up  to  their 
basic  function,  which  is  WRINKLE  RESISTANCE- 
wash  after  wash,  cleaning  after  cleaning.  Durable 


Cyana  finishes  are  carefully  matched  to  fiber,  fabric, 
and  typical  consumer  wants  as  they  really  exist. 

This  welcome  reminder  is  reaching  more  and  more 
people— through  Cyanamid’s  “on  the  spot”  retail  sales 
program,  and  through  growing  consumer  experience. 
There’s  such  a  tremendous  market  for  QUALITY 
textile  merchandise  today-and  so  much  real  quality 
in  Cyana-finished  merchandise— that  no  overstated 
claims  are  necessary.  Take  advantage  of  this.  Specify, 
identify,  advertise  and  promote  Cyana  finishes.  And 
for  more  information  about  our  retail  program,  con¬ 
tact  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Textile  Chemicals 
Department,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 
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iioniical  multi-colored  effects. 

Meanwhile,  acetate,  long  out  of  the 
picture  as  a  knitting  yarn,  is  regaining 
a  foothold  as  a  result  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  lofted  filament  acetate.  One 
manufacturer  has  introduced  a  line  of 
knit  dresses  for  spring  and  summer  us¬ 
ing  Eastman’s  yarn. 

Foams,  Noniuouens,  Papers 

Emerging  into  use  in  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  in  stores  for  a  variety  of 
consumer  uses  are  a  host  of  new  ma¬ 
terials  radically  different  from  conven¬ 
tional  fabrics.  Many  of  these  new 
things  replace  woven  and  knitted 
cloths  for  apparel  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  uses  by  offering  greater  perform¬ 
ance  values  or  manufacturing  econo¬ 
mies,  and  sometimes  both.  Others 
among  these  new  things— all  of  them 
products  of  applied  chemistry— supple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  conventional  tex¬ 
tile  products. 

Plastic  Foams.  Among  these  new 
chemical  materials  urethane  foams  al¬ 
ready  are  well  established.  Urethane 
foams,  according  to  the  experts,  are 
l)lastic  materials  derived  from  poly¬ 
ester  and  polyether  resins.  They  are 
manufactured  in  flexible,  rigid  and 
semi-rigid  forms.  Flexible  foams  have 
found  ready  use  in  apparel  because 
they  offer  an  easily  fabricated  material 
with  the  outstanding  property  of  pro¬ 
viding  warmth  without  weight.  It  is 
said  that  a  i/^-inch  thickness  of  ure¬ 
thane  foam  weighs  only  three  ounces 
|jer  square  yard,  yet  possesses  the 
warmth-retaining  qualities  of  a  12- 
ounce  wool  interlining  material  of 
conventional  fabrication.  Thus  a 
jacket  interlined  with  urethane  foam 
will  weigh  as  much  as  two  pounds  less 
than  a  similar  jacket  interlined  with 
wool  batting.  The  foam  interlining 
withstands  repeated  washing  or  dry- 
cleaning  and,  unlike  a  wool  interlin¬ 
ing,  will  not  mat  or  shrink. 

Last  year  Du  Pont  conducted  a 
wear  test  of  the  durable  warmth  quali¬ 
ties  of  urethane  interlinings.  In  King¬ 
ston,  Ontario,  15  milkmen  on  their 
regular  routes  during  February  and 
March  wore  jackets  that  were  identi¬ 
cal  except  for  the  interlining.  The  gar¬ 
ments  were  drycleaned  or  machine- 
washed  once  a  week  for  seven  weeks. 
The  washing  and  drycleaning  left  the 


urethane  interlinings  unharmed,  while 
the  reprocessed  wool  interlinings  de¬ 
teriorated. 

On  the  strength  of  such  insulating 
performance  urethane  is  being  widely 
used  in  cold-weather  leisure  wear,  rain¬ 
wear  and  utility  underwear  for  out¬ 
door  workers.  It  is  also  being  used  in 
sleeping  bags,  lightweight  comforters, 
and  for  shoulder  pads,  pants’  gripper 
pads  and  sock  linings.  Other  uses  are 
coming  along  steadily. 

Rigid  and  semi-rigid  urethane  ma¬ 
terials  are  being  used  in  furniture  as 
upholstering  materials  to  replace  cot¬ 
ton,  kapok  and  rubber:  as  an  insulat¬ 
ing  and  sound  deadening  material  in 
truck  bodies,  refrigerators  and  build¬ 
ing  partitions.  “Curon,”  a  product  of 
Curtiss-Wright  introduced  last  year 
with  considerable  publicity,  is  similar 
in  performance  properties  to  urethane 
although  the  manufacturer  does  not 
publicly  classify  it  as  a  urethane  foam. 

Many  Fibers  in  Nonwovens.  Among 
the  newer  developments  in  textiles  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  great  impact  on  estab¬ 
lished  textile  products  and  increasing 
significance  to  retailers  are  nonwoven 


The  back  flare  in  this  coat  of  soft 
worsted  flannel  is  assured  by  a 
Pellon  interlining.  Pellon  interlin¬ 
ing  and  innersoles  in  the  patent 
leather  shoes  makes  them  more  flexi¬ 
ble.  Coat  is  from  Cameron;  shoes 
are  from  Capezio. 


fabrics.  What  are  nonwovens?  To  j 
make  them,  any  of  the  established  fib-  | 
ers,  natural  or  man-made,  can  be  used. 

The  choice  of  fiber  for  a  given  non¬ 
woven  depends  upon  the  performance 
characteristics  sought.  For  example,  j 
to  make  a  nonwoven  for  use  as  a  dis¬ 
posable  napkin  or  tablecloth,  where  - 
strength  and  chemical  resistance  are 
not  needed,  cotton  or  rayon  may  be 
used.  To  make  a  nonwoven  with  great  j 
dimensional  stability  for  use  as  a  gar¬ 
ment  interlining,  nylon  may  be  the 
preferred  fiber.  Or  for  a  nonwoven 
cloth  used  for  chemical  filtration  pur-  | 
poses  or  as  a  filter  in  an  air  condition-  > 
ing  unit,  fibers  such  as  Dacron  or  j 
Dynel  may  be  chosen.  i 

As  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  the  i 
fibers  for  nonwovens  are  processed  on 
cards  or  similar  machines  into  a  web 
of  fibers.  At  this  point,  the  departure 
from  conventional  fabrics  begins.  In-  i 
stead  of  being  drawn  out  and  spun 
into  yarn,  the  web  is  bonded  into  a 
firm  mat  or  sheet  by  use  of  chemical 
bonding  agents  or  by  special  thermo¬ 
plastic  bonding  fibers  mixed  with  the 
other  fibers  in  the  web.  The  result  is  a 
fabric  which  can  be  dyed,  printed,  em¬ 
bossed  or  used  as  it  is,  depending  on 
the  function  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  past  10  years,  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  nonwoven  cloths  has  grown 
from  virtually  zero  to  an  estimated  75 
million  pounds.  There  are  at  present 
more  than  25  companies  producing 
nonwovens,  and  many  other  mills  are 
studying  the  field  with  an  eye  to  enter¬ 
ing  it.  While  the  uses  for  the  wide 
range  of  nonwoven  fabrics  now  made 
are  numerous,  the  most  noteworthy 
include  napkins,  tablecloths,  towels, 
draperies,  diapers,  and  a  diversity  of 
backing  fabrics  for  plastics  such  as 
those  used  in  luggage  and  for  uphol¬ 
stering  purjx)ses.  Nonwoven  fabrics 
also  have  many  “hidden”  uses  in  ap¬ 
parel.  In  these  functions  they  have 
achieved  considerable  stature  in  the 
garment  industry.  These  uses  include 
interlinings,  padding,  interfacings  for 
tailored  garments  and  hats,  shoes,  and 
wherever  a  durable,  washable  stiffen¬ 
ing  material  is  needed  to  give  shape 
to  apparel. 

Pellon  Corporation,  manufacturer 
of  nonwoven  inner  construction  tex¬ 
tiles,  has  perfected''  a  white  Pellon 
interfacing  with  a\ finish  that  prevents 
yellowing  from  chlorine.  This  is  im- 
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a  gigantic  national  promotion 

REACHING  60.000,000  PEOPLE ! 

On  TV!  Princeton's  Pouff  on  NBC  and  CBS  network  tv!  In  magazines!  Princeton’s 

Pouff  in  America’s  top  magazines!  Good  Housekeeping  (your  seal  to  satisfied  customers).  House  & 
Garden . . .  House  Beautiful . . .  New  Yorker . . .  Living  For  Young  Homemakers . . .  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  Only  Princeton’s  Pouff  brings  you  the  profit  making  combination  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  . . .  local  cooperative  program ...  13  colors  in  24  different  sizes . . .  and  the  backing  of  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of  pile  fabrics  to  insure  prompt  delivery!  Princeton’S  powerful 
Pouff  campaign  is  creating  a  new  word  for  salesmanship  in  ’58  -  Pouff-manship. 

PRINCETON  THE  MOST  PROMOTED  NAME  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  PILE  FABRICS! 

Hotel  Commodore- Room  1108.  Princeton  Mills,  Inc.,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  and  295  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y 


portant  for  the  interfacing  of  light 
colored  and  sheer  fabrics.  Pellon  also 
produced  this  year  an  “all-bias”  inter¬ 
facing  textile.  This  is  for  use  where 
supple  shaping  is  required,  or  with 
outer  fabrics— knits,  jerseys,  chiffons, 
etc.— which  have  a  “give”  that  should 
be  controlled  from  within. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  us¬ 
ing  nonwovens  for  skirts  and  dresses 
and  other  light  garments  in  place  of 
cottons.  Although  the  nonwoven  fab¬ 
rics  can  be  dyed  and  printed  like  wov¬ 
en  cloths,  they  do  not  have  the  tex¬ 
tural  appeal  or  styling  possibilities  of 
even  the  longest  priced  woven  print 
cloths.  In  the  opinion  of  informed  per¬ 
sons,  much  w’ork  must  be  done  before 
nonwovens  will  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  wdth  woven  cloths  in  end 
uses  where  good  looks  and  fashion  are 
important. 

Paper  Fabrics.  .Another  factor  which 
may  adversely  affect  the  growth  of  non¬ 
wovens  is  the  rapid  progress  being 
made  with  paper  fabrics  aimed  at 
many  end  uses  where  nonwovens  were 
expected  to  make  steady  gains.  Scott 
Paper  Co.,  as  one  example,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  cloth-like  material  combin¬ 
ing  many  of  the  properties  of  paper 
and  textiles,  and  said  to  offer  substan¬ 
tial  savings  in  such  end  uses  as  hand 
towels,  tablecloths,  hospital  garments, 
and  operating  room  sterile  disposable 
sheets.  The  new  paper— or  fabric— is 
made  by  laminating  an  open-weave 
rayon  scrim  cloth  w’ith  two  or  more 
plies  of  high  wet-strength  paper.  The 
material  comes  in  many  colors  and  is 
emlx)ssed  to  have  a  simulated  textured 
surface.  Other  types  of  paper  fabrics 
have  been  developed  and  fabricated, 
largely  for  publicity  purposes,  into 
dresses  and  even  evening  gowns.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  textile  observers, 
these  early  uses  of  paper  materials  in 
textile  end  uses  presage  a  further 
growth  into  new  fields  where  apparel 
and  home  furnishings  products  are  in¬ 
tended  for  a  short  use-life. 

"Porelon."  Still  another  development 
in  the  frontiers  of  new  textile  materi¬ 
als  has  aroused  great  interest  since  it 
was  introduced  late  last  year.  This  is 
“Porelon,”  described  as  a  new  basic 
synthetic  material  made  by  Perma  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.  According  to  its  inven¬ 
tor,  Harry  Leeds,  the  new  material  is 


made  up  of  millions  of  microscopic 
pores.  During  their  formation,  they 
can  be  made  to  entrap  and  retain 
liquids  such  as  coloring  agents,  ink. 
medications,  lubricants  and  insecti¬ 
cides.  The  rate  at  which  the  trapped 
liquids  or  vapor  from  the  liquids  is 
given  off  can  be  controlled  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  size  of  the  pores.  “Porelon” 
can  also  be  produced  without  a  liquid 
ingredient  as  a  sheeting.  .As  such,  Leeds 
says,  it  becomes  a  waterproof  material 
that  also  “breathes”,  for  use  in  uphol¬ 
stery,  diapers,  shoe  tops  and  raincoats. 

The  L  22  Standard 

U.AR.AN  LEES  of  performance  in 
textiles  are  offered  in  many  forms 
and  degrees.  I'he  .American  Standard 
L  22  was  developed  some  years  ago  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  language  for  the  guarantee  of 
rayon  and  synthetic  fabric  perform¬ 
ance  in  specific  end  uses.  The  NRM.A 
has  urged  producers  to  adopt  it  as  a 
serviceability  standard  for  at  least  por¬ 
tions  of  their  lines  and  stores  to  specify 
it  on  at  least  some  of  their  purchases. 
.VIerchandise  identified  by  an  L  22  tag 
would  be  recognized  by  customers  as 
having  guaranteed  serviceability  in  the 
end  use  for  which  it  is  designed.  In 
any  department  it  would  represent  a 
“core”  of  long-wearing,  trouble-free 
and  returns-resistant  merchandise.  .As 
consumer  familiarity  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  grew,  such  merchandise  would  re¬ 
quire  little  in  the  way  of  explanation 
by  salespeople;  the  tag  itself  would  be 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  quality. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  the  serviceability 
guaranteed  by  an  L  22  tag  is  not  being 
so  identified  today.  Some  effort  in  this 
direction  might  pay  off  better  in  terms 
of  consumer  acceptance  than  many  ex¬ 
pensive  promotions. 

Such  a  universally  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  would  seem  to  have  tremendous 
sales  potential,  yet  explicit  L  22  identi¬ 
fication  has  so  far  been  adopted  by 
only  two  fiber  producers— .American 
Viscose  Corp.,  and  Courtaulds  (.Ala.) 
Inc.— and  one  fabric  manufacturer  and 
finisher.  Reeves  Brothers. 

.American  Viscose  requires  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  L  22  Standard  for  fabrics 
obtaining  its  widely  publicized  .Avisco 
Integrity  Tags.  The  company  recent¬ 
ly  estimated  that  in  1957  the  Integrity 


L  22  Standard  is  met  by  this  wash¬ 
able  white  overblouse  dress  of 
Avisco  rayon  linen,  with  embroid¬ 
ered  rosebuds  at  waistline  and 
sleeves.  It  carries  the  Avisco  Integ¬ 
rity  Tag.  The  dress  is  from  R  &  M 
Kaufman,  fabric  by  Rosewood. 


Lags  were  put  on  30  million  yarils  of 
carpeting,  and  that  38  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers  are  submitting  their  products 
for  testing  under  the  program.  Other 
impressive  indications  of  the  success  of 
the  program  are  these:  22  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  using  the  tag  on  101  different 
(]ualities  of  bedspreads;  one  blanket 
manufacturer  alone  has  used  850,000 
tags.  I’he  tagging,  along  with  its  con¬ 
comitant  periodic  checks  on  product 
quality,  is  being  extended  to  table¬ 
cloths  and  upholstery  fabrics.  The 
program  already  includes  90  convert¬ 
ers  and  50  finishers  of  apparel  fabrics. 

Courtaulds,  a  manufacturer  of 
rayon  staple  fiber,  requires  adherence 
to  L  22  for  all  fabrics  of  “Coloray,”  its 
solution-dyed  staple,  if  these  fabrics 
are  to  get  the  “Coloray”  hang  tag. 
Fabrics  selected  for  Use  in  Courtaidds’ 
extensive  advertising  and  promotion 
are  required  to  meet  the  L  22  Standard. 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 

A  Field  Training  Program 
In  a  Community  College 


By  Alfred  V.  Sloan,  Jr., 

Head,  Field  Training  Program,  Orange  County  Community  College 


This  college  prepares  students  for  the  career 
opportunities  available  in  their  own  community.  It 
offers  a  major  in  Retail  Management  to  selected 
undergraduates.  The  field  training  program  is  a  full 
year  course  requiring  nine  hours  a  week  and  using 
local  stores  as  laboratories. 


Retail  training  is  being  conducted 
in  stores  rather  than  in  classrooms 
at  the  Orange  County  Community 
College  in  Middletown,  New  York. 
This  program  is  the  culmination  of  a 
combined  effort  of  college  officials  and 
area  merchants  to  develop  a  communi¬ 
ty-oriented  program  in  which  college 
students  can  be  realistically  prepared 
for  responsible  retail  careers  in  their 
home  areas.  Of  no  less  importance, 
the  program  is  geared  to  afford  local 
retail  executives  a  continuing  source 
of  educated,  home-grown  and  highly 
cultivated  managerial-trainee  talent. 

The  program  is  not  a  distributive 
education  one  in  the  normal  sense; 
neither  is  it  part-time  work-training. 
There  is  no  farming  out  of  students  to 
local  stores,  nor  are  there  wages  of  any 
sort  paid  to  the  trainees.  No  student 
is  removed,  under  any  circumstances, 
from  his  normal  orbit  of  liberal  arts 
and  business  studies.  The  program  is 
planned,  controlled  and  staffed  by  the 
College,  and  all  instruction  is  carried 
out  by  a  faculty  member,  although  the 
locale  of  the  training  is  largely  off- 
campus.  On  every  score  the  program 


has  been  designed  to  meet  community 
needs  for  trained  talent  as  well  as 
student  career  demands,  thus  fulfilling 
the  basic  obligations  of  a  curriculum 
in  a  modern  community  college. 

One  of  the  prime  advantages  of 
establishing  a  new  curriculum  in  a 
community  college  is  that  few  restric¬ 
tive  traditions  or  vested  interests  pre¬ 
vent  bold  planning.  It  was  in  no  sense 
unusual,  therefore,  when  the  Orange 
County  Community  College  decided 
in  1956  to  include  in  its  Business  Man¬ 
agement  offerings  a  novel  and  experi¬ 
mental  program  of  retail  training- 
one  which  would  approach  the  study 
under  clinical  rather  than  textbook 
conditions. 

The  College  is  a  two-year  institution 
established  under  the  sup>ervision  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
1950.  It  offers  terminal  and  transfer 
education  in  five  areas:  Liberal  Arts, 
Engineering  Technology,  Nursing, 
Secretarial  Science,  and  Business  Man¬ 
agement.  As  a  community  college,  it 
is  charged  not  only  with  serving  as  the 
focal  point  of  creative  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  area  (in  this  case  the  mid- 


Hudson  region,  some  65  miles  north¬ 
west  of  New  York  City),  but  also  with 
preparing  its  students  for  productive 
careers  attuned  to  the  economic  needs 
of  the  area. 

The  Pilot  Experiment.  Since  Orange 
County  is  predominantly  agricultural, 
it  was  felt  that  the  strongest  business 
career  opportunities  for  college  grad¬ 
uates  were  those  of  a  “Main  Street” 
nature,  such  as  retailing,  banking,  in¬ 
surance-real  estate,  and  accountancy. 
Furthermore,  as  industrial  automation 
has  gained  momentum,  the  trend  of 
business  opportunities  in  the  nation  is 
tow'ard  the  marketing  and  service  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy. 

For  such  reasons,  it  was  decided  to 
select  retailing  as  the  pilot  field  in 
which  to  offer  a  sprecific  course  of  clin¬ 
ical  training  for  selected  undergrad¬ 
uates. 

Before  1956,  the  only  offering  at  the 
College  related  to  retailing  study  was 
a  two-hour  lecture  course  entitled 
“Elements  of  Retailing.”  This  was  a 
routine  survey  of  the  field.  There  was 
no  opportunity,  even  for  those  inter¬ 
ested,  to  carry  on  with  follow-up  work 
in  specific  phases  of  retailing,  such  as 
store  organization,  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  retail  mathematics,  etc.  It 
was  clear  that  if  any  program  of  retail 
education  were  to  be  develop)ed,  it 
would  have  to  offer  considerably  more 
depth  and  variety  of  subject  matter. 

A  New  Approach  Needed.  Many  col¬ 
leges  have  found  a  solution  to  this 
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problem  in  a  cooperative-education 
program,  with  student  time  divided 
between  classroom  lectures  in  retailing 
and  part-time  paid  work  in  local 
stores.  Such  programs  are  coordinated 
by  the  college,  although  the  store 
training  itself  is  pretty  much  left  to 
the  cooperating  merchants.  Although 
such  a  program  offered  certain  very 
real  advantages,  the  OCCC  adminis¬ 
tration  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
shift  the  instruction  burden  from  the 
college  faculty  to  local  executives,  who, 
despite  every  willingness  to  cooperate, 
were  normally  occupied  by  more  im¬ 
mediate  responsibilities.  Furthermore, 
if  students  were  permitted  to  accept 
pay  for  store  duties,  the  possibility  ex¬ 
isted  that  the  program  might  eventu¬ 
ally  be  subject  to  other  than  purely 
curricular  controls. 

For  these  reasons,  the  traditional 
cooperative  education  plan  of  work 
and  study  was  rejected.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  felt  that  some  means  had  to  be 
devised  whereby  students  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  nucleus  of  their  training  “in 
the  field”— in  true  clinical  manner. 

The  vehicle  chosen  was  the  Field 
Training  Program  in  Retail  Manage¬ 
ment,  so  named  and  developed  during 
the  1956-57  academic  year.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
the  profession  by  firsthand  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  “in  the  field.”  It 
assumed  that  retail  training  is  taught 
best  by  laboratory  techniques  and  that 
the  proper  place  to  carry  out  such  in¬ 
doctrination  is  in  retail  stores  rather 
than  in  academic  classrooms.  But  it 
also  assumed  that  such  training  is  car¬ 
ried  out  best  under  full-time  faculty 
instruction  rather  than  under  the  cap¬ 
able  but  admittedly  otherwise-bur¬ 
dened  efforts  of  local  retail  executives 
and  their  staffs. 

Preliminary  Planning.  Before  such  a 
program  could  be  implemented,  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  planning  was  nec¬ 
essary.  In  which  type  of  stores  should 
students  be  trained?  What  areas  of 
training  tvere  to  be  included— and 
which  were  worthy  of  heaviest  empha¬ 
sis?  How  was  the  program  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated?  To  answer  these  questions 
and  many  more,  preliminary  discus¬ 
sions  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1956  with 
area  merchants.  Marketing  and  retail¬ 
ing  curricula  of  other  institutions— 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate— 


.4LFRED  SLOAN,  a  incmbei  of  die 
Business  Management  Department 
at  OCCC,  brought  to  this  retail 
training  program  a  background  of 
10  years  in  the  merchandising  and 
research  divisions  of  Straw-bridge  & 
Clothier  and  the  .Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation. 

were  studied.  An  analysis  was  made  of 
the  ntimber  and  type  of  managerial- 
trainee  positions  that  the  retail  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  mid-Hudson  area 
offered. 

It  w-as  decided  at  the  outset  that  the 
program,  while  basically  clinical  in 
scope,  was  in  no  sense  to  be  divorced 
from  traditional  academic  learning. 
It  was  determined  that  the  program 
would  be  built  upon  the  bedrock  of 
a  broad  grouping  of  studies  in  the  re¬ 
quired  areas  of  the  humanities,  social 
and  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  around 
a  basic  core  of  business  management 
courses.  For  example,  a  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  composition,  business 
mathematics,  public  speaking,  and  ac¬ 
counting,  as  w'ell  as  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  were  made  prerequisite  to  entry 
into  the  Retail  Program,  and  in  the 
field  of  social  sciences,  the  study  of 
human  relations  w-as  made  mandatory. 

Program  Takes  Shape.  The  program 
was  restricted  in  principle  to  second- 
year  (final  year)  students  who  had 
proved  their  academic  capability  in 
general  liberal  studies  as  well  as  in 
business  subjects.  Nevertheless,  in  se¬ 
lecting  trainees,  attention  was  given 
not  only  to  academic  achievement  but 
also  to  the  perhaps  more  important 
qualifications  of  desire  and  enthusiasm 
for  a  retail  career.  Motivation  for  the 
type  of  work  retail  management  in¬ 
volves  and  aptitude  for  it  were  the 
prime  criteria  in  the  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents. 

It  was  felt  that  a  broad  initial  intro- 
tluction  to  the  field  could  best  be  made 
in  two  types  of  institutions:  the  inde¬ 


pendent  department  store,  with  its 
heavy  emphasis  on  soft  lines,  and  its 
natural  complement,  the  chain  unit 
which  makes  its  prime  effort  in  hard 
goods  merchandising.  Thanks  to  ex¬ 
cellent  local  cooperation  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  program,  it  was  arranged 
to  have  the  initial  group  of  trainees 
divide  their  clinical  study  between 
Cireen’s  Department  Store  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company,  both  of  Mid¬ 
dletown.  (For  the  1957-58  year,  the 
Program  was  extended  to  include 
Lloyd’s  Shopping  Centers,  Inc.,  the 
largest  super  market  and  shopping 
center  in  Orange  County.) 

At  the  suggestion  of  area  merchants, 
the  Program  was  designed  to  include 
training  in  the  fundamental  function¬ 
al  areas  of  retailing:  merchandising, 
operations,  publicity,  control,  and  per¬ 
sonnel— with  continuous  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  interrelation  of  each  to  the 
others.  In  keeping  with  the  clinical 
nature  of  the  Program,  the  decision 
was  made  to  expose  the  trainees  to 
each  of  these  areas  by  actual  demon¬ 
stration  within  the  confines  of  a  retail 
store.  Following  the  demonstration 
each  student  w'as  to  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  actively  in 
some  phase  of  a  retail  operation.  For 
example,  in  the  study  of  buying,  it 
was  not  deemed  sufficient  merely  to  let 
the  trainees  observe  a  series  of  buyer- 
resource  transactions;  rather,  it  was 
felt  that  each  student  (after  adequate 
indoctrination  and  observation)  should 
be  permitted  to  make  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  actual  merchandise  selections. 
This  principle  was  established  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  areas  of  training,  so  that 
students,  after  a  short  while,  w'ould 
find  themselves  involved  in  floor  sell¬ 
ing,  window  and  interior  display, 
warehouse  operations,  and  publicity 
creation.  Such  active  engagement  was 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Field 
Training  Program. 

The  Pilot  Project.  A  pilot  project  began 
in  February  1957  with  four  carefully 
selected  trainees— all  advanced  stu¬ 
dents.  Each  trainee,  in  addition  to 
carrying  a  normal  load  of  credits  in 
regular  academic  subjects,  devoted  six 
hours  a  week  to  the  Field  Training 
Program.  Three  of  these  hours  were  of 
the  “lecture  and  dertionstration”  type, 
conducted  at  store  locations  by  the 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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STORES 


0*C.C.C  Field  Training  Program  in  Retail  Management 

FALL  SEMESTER  SPRING  SEMESTER 


Week  Locale  Subject  Matter 

1  Campus  1.  Introduction  and  briefing 

2.  Practical  terminology 

3.  Literature  and  periodicals  of  the  trade 

2  Sears  1.  Store  introduction 

2.  Sears’  pre-employment  testing 

3.  History  and  background  of  Sears,  Roebuck 

3  Sears  1.  A  national  chain  in  the  local  community 

2.  Physical  layout  of  store 

3.  Flow-of-merchandise  study 

4.  Open  displays  and  self-selection 

4  Sears  1.  Warehouse  operations 

2.  Platform  and  Receiving  Room  experience 

3.  Analysis  of  sales  supporting  operations 

5  Philadelphia  1.  Visit  to  Sears.  Roebuck’s  Mail  Order 

(Sears  Mail  Plant  and  Eastern  Territorial  Head- 

Order  Plant)  quarters  in  Philadelphia 

6  Sears  1.  Catalogue  selling  and  analysis  of  catalogue 

sales 

2.  Critique  by  trainees  of  assigned  depart¬ 

ments 

3.  Review  and  critique  of  Sears’  experience 

7  Green’s  1.  Store  introduction 

2.  The  independent  store  and  the  local 

community 

3.  History  of  Green’s  Department  Store  and 

the  development  of  a  corporate  identity 

4.  An  introduction  to  soft  gmtds  and  fashion 

8  Green’s  1.  Physical  layout  of  a  department  store 

2.  Flow-of-merchandise  study 

3.  Serving  the  customer  vs.  self-selection 

4.  Stimulating  traffic  by  various  appeals 

9  New  York  1.  Accompanying  Green’s  buyers  to  the  New' 

(Fashion  York  fashion  markets,  visiting  resources 

Markets)  in  different  merchandise  lines,  observ¬ 

ing  a  buying  office  in  operation 

10  Green’s  1.  Planning  session  for  store  promotion 

2.  Road  salesman  interviews 

3.  Advertising  study;  copy  techniques 

4.  Interior  and  window  display 

11  Green’s  1.  Preparing  for  a  new  selling  season 

2.  The  weather:  its  effect  on  retail  sales 

3.  Planning  session  follow-up 

12  Green’s  1.  Review  of  assigned  projects 

2.  Critique  by  trainees  of  assigned  depart¬ 

ments 

3.  Review  and  critique  of  Green’s  experience 

13  Lloyd’s  1.  Store  introduction;  today’s  super  market 

2.  The  shopping  center— a  product  of  the 

automobile  age 

3.  Combatting  established  habit  and  over¬ 

coming  inertia— the  perennial  challenge 

14  Lloyd’s  1.  Super  market  concepts  and  techniques 

2.  Self-selection,  open  displays,  and  checkouts 

3.  The  parking  problem 

15  Lloyd’s  1.  Super  market  promotion  and  publicity 

2.  Discovering  consumer  preferences 

3.  Review  and  critique  of  Lloyd’s  experi¬ 

ence;  comparison  with  “downtown” 


Week  Locale  Subject  Matter 

1  Campus  1.  Second-semester  survey  and  briefing 

2  Sears  1.  Appliance  merchandising 

2.  Furniture  merchandising 

3  Sears  1.  Sporting  Goods  and  Hardware 

merchandising 

2.  Electrical  Ware  merchandising 

3.  Farm  GcmkIs  and  Housewares 

merchandising 

4  Sears  1.  Credit  sales  records 

2.  Unit  buying  controls  and  classifications 

5  Sears  1.  Developing  private  brands  for  a  national 

chain 

2.  Purchasing  policies  for  Sears’  retail  and 

catalogue  operations 

3.  Self-wholesaling  and  Mail  Order 

techniques 

6  Sears  1.  Critique  by  individual  trainees  of 

assigned  departments 
2.  W’rap-up  of  total  Sears  experience 

7  Green’s  1.  Ready-to-Wear  merchandising 

2.  Children’s  Wear  merchandising 

3.  .Accessory  and  Lingerie  merchandising 

8  Green’s  1.  Men’s  Wear  merchandising 

2.  Shoe  merchandising 

9  Green’s  1.  Textiles;  nomenclature  and  specifications 

2.  Willmark  shopping  studies  and  their  use 

3.  Inventory  and  unit  controls  in  fashion 

merchandising 

10  Green’s  1.  Analysis  of  the  selling  role  in  a 

department  store 

2.  Charge  accounts  and  instalment  sales 

3.  Critique  by  individual  trainees  of  assigned 

departments 

4.  Wrap-up  of  total  Green’s  experience 

11  Lloyd’s  1.  Food  merchandising;  buying,  advertising.  \ 

display,  selling,  record-keeping 

12  Lloyd’s  1.  Private  labels  vs.  national  brands 

2.  Non-foods  merchandising  under  super 

market  auspices 

3.  Trading  stamps;  pros  and  cons 

13  Lloyd’s  1.  Super  market  resources;  manufacturers 

and  growers,  processors,  wholesalers 

2.  The  future  of  the  super  market— trends 

and  directions 

3.  Satellite  stores— the  total  shopping  center 

concept 

4.  WTap-up  of  total  Lloyd’s  experience 

14  Specialty  1.  Introduction  to  the  specialty  or  single-line 

Shop  store 

2.  Developing  a  clientele 

3.  Buying  techniques 

4.  Window  and  interior  display;  publicity 

15  Specialty  1.  Selling  related  merchandise 

Shop  2.  Specialty  shop  resources  and  buying 

techniques 

3.  Labels;  national  brands  vs.  private  labels 
vs.  unbranded  merchandise 
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Program  supervisor  and  by  various  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Sears  and  Green’s;  the 
other  three  hours  were  devoted  to 
pure  “laboratory”  experience,  wherein . 
each  student  was  given  a  specific  floor 
assignment  on  Friday  evenings  (the 
late-opening  night  in  Middletown). 
These  floor  assignments  were  devoted 
largely  to  selling  experiences  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  rotated  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  in  addition  to  occasional  sales- 
supporting  duties  such  as  record-keep¬ 
ing,  window  display,  and  comparison 
shopping.  For  each  of  these  Friday 
evening  assignments  the  group  was 
split,  with  each  trainee  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  department  or 
division  manager. 

It  is  worth  restating  here  that  all  of 
these  duties  were  performed  without 
remuneration  of  any  sort,  thereby 
eliminating  any  possibility,  however 
slight,  of  other-than-college  control  of 
the  trainees’  activities.  Furthermore, 
as  noted,  it  was  felt  that  the  floor  ex¬ 
perience  was  fundamentally  a  learn¬ 
ing  one,  and  that  any  resultant  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  trainees  was  incidental 
to  the  effort.  To  avoid  any  possible 
employee  criticism,  trainees  were  not 
assigned  to  commission  departments. 
However,  in  every  other  respect  the 
students  were  considered  part  of  the 
store  family  during  the  period  of 
clinical  training  in  each  organization. 
They  received  store  literature,  attend¬ 
ed  departmental  briefings,  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  employee  functions  such  as  sales 
promotion  breakfasts  and  anniversary 
dinners,  punctiliously  observed  store 
dress  regulations,  and  in  general  were 
trained  to  consider  themselves  as  ad¬ 
junct  members  of  the  Green’s  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  families.  The  trainees 
were  readily  “adopted”  by  each  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  the  result  was  a  har¬ 
monious  and  satisfying  relationship. 

The  Program  Expands.  As  the  success 
of  the  pilot  project  became  apparent, 
the  College  decided  to  expand  and 
develop  the  Field  Training  Program 
for  the  1957-58  academic  year.  Six 
fundamental  moves  were  made,  all  of 
which  received  the  approval  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York: 

1 .  The  Field  Training  Program  was 
established  as  the  core  of  a  new  cur¬ 
riculum  option— a  major  in  Retail 
Management,  leading  to  the  Associate 
of  Applied  Science  (A.A.S.)  degree. 


National  Careers  Week 

A  NATIONAL  Careers  in  Retailing 
^^Week  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing  in  October.  At  its  Febru¬ 
ary  meeting,  the  Committee  decided 
to  foster  a  concentrated  and  simul¬ 
taneous  drive  in  local  communities 
throughout  the  country— one  that 
would  get  retailers,  merchant  asso¬ 
ciations  and  schools  all  working  to¬ 
gether,  within  a  set  period  of  time, 
on  spreading  the  values  of  retail 
careers  and  getting  career  seekers 
interested  in  the  field. 

A  special  subcommittee  is  being 
appointed  by  Theodore  A.  Schles- 
inger,  chairman  of  the  Careers 
Committee  and  vice  president  of 
Allied  Stores.  The  subcommittee  will 
set  the  exact  dates  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  plan  the  promotions  that  will 
be  included  and  develop  a  com¬ 
plete  kit  of  materials  for  Association 
members. 


2.  The  Field  Training  Program  was 
expanded  into  a  full-year  course,  to 
be  offered  annually  over  the  Septem- 
ber-May  period. 

.8.  Credit  hours  for  the  Program 
were  doubled  to  six  per  semester 
(twelve  per  year),  and  the  clock  hours 
involved  were  extended  to  nine  per 
week. 

4.  The  Field  Training  Program  was 
expanded  to  include  the  area  of  food 
and  super  market  merchandising,  with 
the  addition  of  Lloyd’s  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ters,  Inc.,  as  a  third  co-sponsor. 

5.  Plans  were  adopted  whereby  a 
fourth  co-sponsor,  a  local  specialty 
shop,  would  be  added  to  the  Program 
during  the  second  semester  of  the 
1957-58  year. 

6.  A  variety  of  off-campus  field 
trips  and  observation  exercises  were 
added  to  the  course. 

Because  of  the  favorable  publicity 
received  by  the  Program,  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  local  press,  16  ad¬ 
vanced  students  made  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  admission  into  the  Program 
for  the  1957-58  year.  After  careful  in¬ 
terviewing  by  the  Program  supervisor, 
aided  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Business  Management  faculty,  seven 


students  were  chosen  for  the  full-year 
Program  beginning  in  September  1957. 
These  students  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  felt  to  be  a  particular 
aptitude  for  a  career  in  retail  manage¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  demonstrated  aca¬ 
demic  capability. 

The  1957-58  Program  is  spending 
the  following  number  of  weeks  in  each 
location: 


Fall 

Spring 

Semester 

Semester 

Sears.  Roebuck 

5  weeks 

5  weeks 

Green’s 

6  weeks 

4  weeks 

Lloyd’s 

3  weeks 

3  weeks 

Specialty  Shop 

2  weeks 

Campus 

1  week 

1  week 

Total 

15  weeks 

15  weeks 

i 


Of  particular  importance  has  been 
the  addition  during  the  current  year 
of  a  series  of  field  trips  to  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck’s  Philadelphia  headquarters.  New 
York  department  stores  and  buying 
offices,  shopping  centers  in  the  New 
York  suburban  area,  and  to  Green’s 
branch  operations  in  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

At  present,  the  nine  clock  hours 
spent  in  the  Program  each  week  are 
organized  as  follows: 

Tuesdays— 4  hours  of  instruction  and 
demonstration  “on  location”  at  one 
of  the  sponsoring  stores. 
Thursdays— 2  hours  of  seminar  discus¬ 
sion  and  problem  analysis  at  the 
College. 

Fridays— 3  hours  of  specific  floor  as- 
‘  signments  (6  to  9  P.M.)  at  one  of 
the  sponsoring  stores. 


What  of  the  Future?  The  Field  Train¬ 
ing  Program  at  the  Orange  County 
Community  College  is  a  pioneer  effort 
in  a  field  which  has  always  placed  a 
premium  on  the  adventurous  ap¬ 
proach.  The  Program  has  achieved  its 
initial  objectives  of  creation,  accept¬ 
ance,  and  expansion.  It  has  become 
the  core  of  a  curricular  option  in  Re¬ 
tail  Management  and  has  shown  the 
feasibility  of  a  college-controlled  pro¬ 
gram  of  clinical  training  in  a  special¬ 
ized  area  of  business  knowledge.  It 
has  develof>ed  another  territory  in 
which  college  and  community  can 
pioneer  in  joint  undertaking.  Finally, 
and  certainly  of  equal  importance,  it 
has  unearthed  a  hitherto  untapped 
source  of  talent  for  productive  careers 
in  retail  management— to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  student,  the  retailer, 
and  the  community. 
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WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street,  Dept.  3R,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Please  mail  me  your  free  booklet  “Major 
Causes  for  Store  Losses”  without  obligation. 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


PRBB  BOOKleBT 

helps  answer  this  question 
and  shows  how  you 

can  prevent  up  to 
77%  of  these 
dishonesty  losses 

_ ■  ■  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

williBiarK 

250  WEST  57TH  STREET,  DEPT.  3R,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

PROTECTING  RETAILERS'  PROFITS  SINCE  1917 


CONVENTION  REPORT 

Hiring  Techniques  Require  Folloiu-Up 

At  the  annual  convention  in  January,  the  Personnel  Group's  session 
on  employee  selection  techniques  discussed  interviews,  application 
blanks  and  tests.  Speakers  stressed  that  follow-up  procedures  should 
be  used  with  all  methods  if  they  are  to  bring  successful  results. 


IN  a  tight  labor  market  there  must 
be  heavy  emphasis  on  training  and 
development,  Margaret  Gahll  told  the 
f>ersonnel  managers  attending  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  practical  tools  for  employee 
selection.  Mrs.  GaBll,  who  is  manager 
of  staff  employment  of  Macy’s  New 
York,  was  one  of  three  speakers  on  a 
panel  which  had  Vincent  P.  Brennan 
director  of  f>ersonnel  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  of  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  New 
York,  as  chairman. 

Screening  and  Hiring.  Macy’s  way  of 
meeting  staff  needs  is  based  on  two- 
phase  interviewing  of  applicants  and 
a  complete  follow-up  system  of  em¬ 
ployees  that  keeps  the  ranks  filled  from 
within,  Mrs.  Gahll  explained. 

The  “rail  interview”  is  Macy’s  first 
screening  device,  she  said.  It’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  determine  whether  an  appli¬ 
cant  has  real  interest  in  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  an  existing  job  opening.  The 
rail  interviewer  must  exercise  quick 
and  careful  judgment  in  deciding 
whether  the  applicant  should  be  passed 
for  the  second  or  “hiring  interview” 
since  every  applicant  is  a  current  or 
potential  customer  and  rejection  after 
time-consuming  tests  and  interviews 
can  only  result  in  bad  public  relations, 
she  pointed  out. 

The  hiring  interview,  she  continued, 
is  a  personal  meeting  of  job-seeker  and 
interviewer  for  each  to  find  out  about 
the  other.  The  Macy  interviewer  has 
already  read  the  prospect’s  filled-in 
application  blank  and  knows  the  re¬ 
sults  of  any  basic  test  that  may  have 
beep  required  for  the  particular  job 
to  be  filled.  He  then  looks  for  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  individual’s 


personality,  ability,  career  aspirations, 
special  interests,  and  problems,  if  any. 
He  tries  to  encourage  the  applicant  to 
ask  questions  about  the  job. 

Macy’s  alerts  its  interviewers  to  sf>e- 
cial  problems  pertaining  to  the  part- 
time  and  temporary  workers  who  make 
up  a  very  large  part  of  the  store’s 
work  force— they  constituted  73  per 
cent  of  the  8,500  non-executive  em¬ 
ployees  hired  in  1957,  Mrs.  Gafill  said. 

The  rail  interviewer,  for  example, 
tries  to  find  out  if  the  job  is  wanted 
to  supplement  income  or  if  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  temporary  concession  because 
full-time  work  is  unavailable.  In  the 
first  case,  the  applicant  may  be  a  po¬ 
tential  “professional  part-timer”;  in 
the  second,  there  is  danger  of  an  un¬ 
happy  worker,  she  explained  further. 

In  addition,  Macy’s  hiring  inter¬ 
viewers  discuss  with  Applicants  for 
part-time  jobs  the  costs  of  working- 
clothes,  commutation,  food,  tax  deduc¬ 
tions,  etc.— measured  against  earnings. 

The  Follow-Up.  As  described  by  Mrs. 
Gafill,  Macy’s  follow-up  system  entails 
the  coordination  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment,  floor  supervisors  and  the 
personnel  division.  After  non-execu¬ 
tive  employees  have  worked  20  to  45 
days,  their  job  attitudes  are  evaluated 
and  recorded  on  abbreviated  rating 
forms.  After  75  days  to  six  months, 
their  merchandise  or  job  knowledge, 
selling  skills  and  reliability  are  exam¬ 
ined.  But  where  outstanding  progress 
or  job  difficulties  are  apparent,  evalu¬ 
ations  are  made  without  waiting  for 
the  end  of  a  set  period. 

The  annual  job  review  is  a  confer¬ 
ence  conducted  by  a  member  of  the 


personnel  division.  Prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  ratings  have  been  prepared  by  the 
employee’s  immediate  supervisor  and 
department  manager.  At  the  confer¬ 
ence,  these  ratings  are  discussed  and 
decisions  are  made  about  raises,  pro¬ 
motions,  disciplinary  action  or  trans¬ 
fers  to  more  suitable  jobs.  After  this 
review,  the  department  manager  also 
talks  personally  with  the  employee 
about  his  work. 

Better  Job  Bureau.  The  worker  gains, 
from  this  procedure,  a  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  potential.  Macy’s  bene¬ 
fits  too,  said  Mrs.  Gafill,  because  “we 
are  in  a  position  where  we  have  read¬ 
ily  available  a  pool  of  people  to  pro¬ 
mote  as  our  needs  arise.” 

The  responsibility  of  promoting 
from  within  is  centered  in  Macy’s 
Better  Job  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  a 
group  of  seasoned  interviewers  who 
choose  the  best  qualified  employees  to 
fill  openings  when  they  occur.  It  lo¬ 
cates  available  candidates  from  a  sf>e- 
cial  file  of  data  on  job  interests  of  full¬ 
time  employees  whose  annual  reviews 
or  job  follow-ups  have  rated  them  eli¬ 
gible  for  promotion.  The  data,  kept 
on  key  punch  cards,  comes  from  sjie- 
cial  questionnaires  answered  by  the 
workers  at  the  time  of  their  evalua¬ 
tions.  Final  selection  of  the  person  to 
fill  a  job  opening  is  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  qualifying  employees. 

“Out  of  an  average  regular  work 
force  of  7,000  non-executive  employ¬ 
ees,”  said  Mrs.  Gafill,  "approximately 
4,000  employees  are  registered  with 
the  Better  Job  Bureau.  We  made  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent  promotional  moves  during 
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Chairman  Vincent  P.  Brennan  with  the  three  panel  members— Dr.  Harold  Seashore,  Margaret  Gafill  and 
J.  V.  Downs— at  the  annual  convention  session  of  the  Personnel  Group  on  selection  tools. 


1957.  Of  this  number,  60  people 
moved  into  permanent  executive  jobs, 
and  156  people  were  promoted  to  tem¬ 
porary  executive  jobs.” 

Aptitude  Tests.  Dr.  Harold  Seashore, 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  Test 
Division  of  the  Psychological  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York,  described  the  apti¬ 
tude  test  as  a  means  of  predicting  a 
person's  value  to  the  company. 

He  warned,  however,  that  anyone 
using  it  should  understand  its  limita¬ 
tions— that  it  "samples”  behavior;  that, 
properly  devised,  it  tests  the  skills 
needed  on  a  particular  job;  that  scores 
establish  "probable”  expectations.  It 
must  be  understood,  he  added,  that 
satisfactory  scores  vary  according  to 
specific  jobs— e.g.,  a  secretary  should 
score  higher  than  a  file  clerk— and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  labor  supply  available. 

He  also  cautioned  the  audience 
about  the  "glamorous  packages”  which 
often  promise  more  than  rightfully  can 
be  expected  of  the  tests  and  are  sold 
by  high-pressure  publishers  rather 
than  reputable  psychologists  and  test 
specialists. 

Nevertheless,  valid  tests,  correctly 
interpreted  and  applied,  serve  fve 
functions,  said  Dr.  Seashore:  they  de¬ 
crease  turnover  from  failure  on  the 
job;  they  uncover  at  an  early  stage  of 
employment  those  who  can  profit  from 
special  training;  they  permit  earlier 
and  more  certain  recognition  of  those 
who  can  move  to  higher  levels  of  work; 
they  identify  versatile  employees  who 
can  function  on  many  kinds  of  jobs; 
they  provide  information  to  help  bal¬ 
ance  staffs  better  in  terms  of  current 
and  future  manpower  needs. 
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Program  for  Retailing.  A  practical 
minimum  testing  program  for  retail¬ 
ing,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Seashore, 
would  cover  three  abilities  or  areas  of 
behavior:  (1)  verbal  ability— best  meas¬ 
ured  by  vocabulary  items;  (2)  numer¬ 
ical  ability— best  measured  by  simple 
computations:  and  (3)  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  clerical  detail— best  measured 
by  a  work  sample  which  fairly  well 
represents  the  main  elements  of  real 
clerical  work. 

Ideally  a  store  should  hire  a  special¬ 
ist  to  tailor  valid  tests  to  its  jobs  and 
its  employees.  Dr.  Seashore  went  on, 
but  adequate  programs  can  be  set  up 
by  regular  members  of  the  personnel 
department.  To  help  them,  there  are 
packaged  tests  and  test  manuals,  and 
he  strongly  urged  that  they  get  advice 
from  universities  and  colleges,  enroll 
in  courses  given  by  schools  and  trade 
associations,  and  read  the  available 
literature  which  has  been  put  out  by 
reputable  psychologists  and  tests  ex¬ 
perts. 

Tests  and  Salesmanship.  During  the 
question  period,  Neil  Vivian  of  Indi¬ 
ana’s  department  of  education  asked 
Dr.  Seashore  whether  testing  can  pre¬ 
dict  selling  success  of  someone  with  no 
previous  selling  experience. 

"Unfortunately,  no,”  was  the  reply. 
Acknowledging  that  one  of  the  biggest 
needs  in  the  testing  field  in  retailing 
is  a  measurement  for  salesmanship.  Dr. 
Seashore  explained  that  a  valid  test 
has  not  been  possible  because  store 
people  themselves  can’t  describe  good 
selling  and  so  no  criteria  can  be  set. 
Therefore  he  proposed,  as  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  in  hiring  sales{)eopIe,  measur¬ 


ing  pieces  of  the  selling  operation  for 
which  tests  are  available— such  as  ver¬ 
bal  ability— and  then  relying  on  the 
interview  which,  although  crude,  ulti¬ 
mately  “is  the  best  way  of  determining 
a  person’s  future  success  in  selling.” 

The  Application  Blank.  J.  V.  Downs, 
staff  supervisor  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York,  who  discussed  the  application 
blank  as  a  selective  device,  also  had 
words  of  caution  for  his  listeners.  He 
alerted  them  to  the  various  state  anti- 
discrimination  laws  which  set  limita¬ 
tions  on  what  can  be  asked  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  before  he  is  hired.  In  order 
for  management  to  get  the  fullest  p>os- 
sible  data  about  their  workers,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  common  for  companies  to 
use  two  application  blanks— a  prelim¬ 
inary  inquiry  and  a  post-employment  \ 
form  for  which  "there  are  virtually  no 
restrictions  on  the  information  we  can 
ask,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Downs  advised  against  sending 
application  blanks  to  those  who  make 
mail  inquiries.  “An  application  form 
without  the  applicant  in  front  of  you 
loses  much  of  its  value,”  he  said.  He 
said,  too,  that  experience  has  showed 
that  best  results  are  obtained  when 
applicant  and  interviewer  are  of  the 
same  sex. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  although  the 
initial  interviewer  is  somewhat  hamp>- 
ered  by  test  data  on  the  applicant,  he 
can  compare  the  information  on  one 
application  blank  with  that  on  others 
and  he  can  apply  his  knowledge  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  previous  can¬ 
didates  in  order  to  achieve  a  fairly 
sound  appraisal. 
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How  to  Increase 
Gross  Margin 

By  Louis  J.  Melicek 

Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
George  Wyman  &  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WE  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
our  economic  system  “the  profit 
system.”  It  is  rapidly  becoming  “the 
loss  system”  today.  What  will  a  10  per 
cent  drop  in  sales  do  to  your  profits 
in  1958? 

What  are  the  factors  that  will  in¬ 
crease  gross  margin?  Certainly  these: 
right  merchandise:  right  timing;  better 
turnover  and  fewer  mark-downs;  short¬ 
age  improvement;  cash  discount  im¬ 
provement;  and  people  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind. 

The  relationship  between  people 
and  profits  is  more  significant  as  sales 
and  profits  become  harder  to  get.  Some 
of  us  try  to  run  our  business  by  horo¬ 
scope,  palmistry  and  Kiplinger  letters 
—but  we  don’t  think,  or  at  least  we 
don’t  help  or  make  our  p>eople  think. 
If  our  people  would  do  some  creative 
thinking,  our  problems  of  gross  mar¬ 
gin  would  be  simple. 

Increasing  gross  margin  starts  with 
a  state  of  mind— a  desire,  a  determina¬ 
tion  and  a  plan  to  overcome  any  ob¬ 
stacles  to  that  objective.  Continuing 
to  do  the  same  things  we  did  last  year 
certainly  doesn’t  offer  much  hope  of 
improvement. 

What’s  your  goal?  Where  are  you 
going?  Who  knows  what  our  gross 
margin  should  be?  Who  sets  the  goals? 
Who  says  it  should  be  35  in  some  de¬ 
partments  and  39.5  in  others?  Ideas 
are  what  we  need.  And  ideas  are  like 
infants— they  don’t  pick  their  parents. 
Anyone  can  have  an  idea! 

The  Automatic  Markup.  Price  compe¬ 
tition  must  be  met,  but  there  are  still 
plenty  of  oppiortunities  for  increasing 


markup— for  anyone  who  thinks.  The 
ljuyer  who  marks  up  automatically  can 
cut  store  profit  just  as  badly  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  raises  his  own  prices  but 
expects  the  retailer  to  maintain  the 
old  price. 

Obviously,  you  cannot  take  identi¬ 
cal  items  or  price-fixed  goods  and  mark 
them  higher  than  your  competitors 
do.  But  there  are  many  items  on  which 
a  few’  extra  pennies  will  not  hamper 
the  sale.  The  automatic  marking  pro¬ 
cedure— the  pre-marking  of  invoices 
without  looking  at  the  goods— tends  to 
freeze  markon  at  a  predetermined 
figure. 

Certainly  we  should  be  aware  of 
what  others  are  doing,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  being  distracted  by  them  and 
imitating  their  efforts.  Let’s  mind  our 
oxen  business.  We  can’t  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  The  best  stores  rely  upon 
their  own  distinction  and  their  own 
appeal  for  what  is  logically  their  ow'n 
market. 

Buyers  should  spend  enough  time  in 
the  receiving  room  to  appraise  goods 
properly  in  terms  of  what  prices  they 
will  bring.  They  should  also  examine 
the  merchandise  in  their  departments 
rather  than  rely  on  stock  figures  or 
unit  control  records  exclusively.  They 
must  develop  a  feel  for  merchandise 
that  tells  them  what  items  and  styles 
will  sell  at  a  profit. 

Working  with  the  merchandise,  lay¬ 
ing  out  each  style  and  giving  it  indi¬ 
vidual  consideration,  will  often  show 
that,  while  the  cost  may  be  the  same, 
certain  goods  can  be  marked  at  a  high¬ 
er  price  than  others.  One  asks  one¬ 
self  the  question,  “What  price  can  this 
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THIS  article  is  an  extract  from  the 
"  Merchandising  Division's  new 
publication,  'The  Making  of  a 
Profit,''  which  will  be  published  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  'The  Making 
of  a  Profit"  is  the  complete  text  of 
four  important  presentations  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion's  Put  and  Take  session  at  the 
NRAAA  convention  in  January.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Melicek's  treatment  of 
gross  margin,  it  includes  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  buyer  responsibilities  by 
Leon  Halverson,  president  of  Keith- 
O'Brien,  Salt  Lake  City;  of  self-selec¬ 
tion  by  Harold  Melnicove,  vice 
president  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  and  of  customer  re¬ 
search  as  a  means  of  forecasting 
demand,  by  Frederic  Rahr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Customer  Preference  Clinics, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

In  each  of  these  presentations 
the  speaker  summarized  opinions 
expressed  by  the  separate  discus¬ 
sion  groups  into  which  the  audience 
of  300  was  organized  during  the 
meeting.  'The  Making  of  a  Profit" 
also  includes  the  text  of  the  floor 
discussion  following  each  Put  and 
Take  presentation. 

item  bring?”;  one  doesn’t  say,  “This 
item  cost  $22.50  a  dozen,  therefore  the 
retail  automatically  becomes  $2.95.” 

We  did  an  Import  Fair  last  year  that 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  \Ve 
tried  to  buy  unusual  merchandise  not 
commonly  found  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  We  marked  it  on  the  basis  of  its 
salability  and  value,  not  on  its  cost. 
In  retailing  each  item  we  asked  our¬ 
selves,  “How  much  can  we  sell  it  for?”; 
not  “How  much  did  it  cost?” 

This  old,  fundamental  technique  of 
retailing  was  a  revelation  to  most  buy¬ 
ers,  and  the  results  were  excellent.  We 
got  ourselves  some  very  fine  markons. 

Compulsive  Price-Lining.  Too  many 
merchandisers  are  victims  of  price-lin- 
itis.  Too  many  merchandisers  over¬ 
look  values  because  they  concentrate 
on  historic  price-lining. 

The  bald  fact  is  that  in  many,  if  not 
most,  instances,  pried  lines  are  only 
vaguely  comprehended  by  the  shop- 
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PREVIEW  OF  STYLES  FOR  FALL  SELLING 


SPECIALS"  FOR  AUGUST  SALES 


FILL-INS  -  FOR  NOW 


mu 
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Center  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Concentration  of  Furniturr  Buyers 
666  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE  •  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


For  the  42.7  Per  Cent  Who  Want  Spring  Markets: 

In  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  American  Furniture  Mart, 
42.7  per  cent  of  responding  dealers  preferred  Spring  and  Fall 
Markets.  And  Large  Stores  voted  54.2  per  cent  for  Spring-Fall. 
39.6  per  cent  of  manufacturers  like  the  same  dates.  Hence  Spring 
Market  for  1 958. 


Buyers  for  stores  which  plan  well-ahead  like  the  Spring  dates,  so  that  they  can  map  out 
their  advertising  and  display  programs,  knowing  what's  coming  up.  Manufacturers  can 
pre-test  designs,  and  be  "set  to  go"  by  Summer-time. 


Need  something  for  May 
or  June?  Find  out  what 
your  favorite  sources  can 
let  you  have  to  "sweeten 
up"  tired  and  jaded  stock. 
Prompt  delivery  on  num¬ 
bers  youMI  want  to  promote 
and  feature  —  immediately. 
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ping  public.  Competing  stores,  right 
next  to  each  other,  will  very  often  mer¬ 
chandise  different  price  lines— yet  the 
same  shoppers  will  shop  in  both  stores. 

Truly  smart  merchandising  includes 
pricing  decisions  that  will  move  the 
merchandise  in  satisfactory  volume— 
that  will  uphold  basic  store  policy— 
that  will  enable  the  store  to  be  com¬ 
petitive— that  will  ‘give  the  customer 
honest  value.  In  this  connection,  it 
would  be  an  object  lesson  for  many 
retail  people  to  attend  some  of  the  so- 
called  “auction”  sales  which  are  held 
throughout  the  country  out  on  the 
highways.  Note  the  prices  that  the 
shopp)er  herself  puts  on  merchandise— 
and  then  ask  yourself:  “How  sacred 
are  price  lines?” 

The  essence  of  modern  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  is  elasticity.  Competition 
moves  too  fast  these  days  to  follow 
principles  blindly.  It  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  elastic  thinking  to  soundly  de¬ 
veloped  principles  that  makes  a  retail 
operation  truly  competitive. 

Every  incoming  shipment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  demands  a  new  look  in  this 
matter  of  pricing.  And  it  demands  a 
new’  look  that  requires  individual 
thinking,  not  robot  thinking.  Price 
marking  must  ultimately  go  auto¬ 
matic.  But  price-line  determination 
and  pricing  in  general  must  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  determination. 

Think  Like  a  Merchant.  Markon  is  the 
real  test  of  a  good  buyer.  It  is  no 
trick,  nor  does  it  reflect  great  credit 
on  anyone,  to  buy  and  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  low,  unprofitable  markon. 
The  buyer  who  generally  is  successful 
is  the  one  who  can  buy  and  sell  his 
merchandise  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  carry  a  reasonably  high  markon, 
and  a  reasonably  low  markdown. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  spe¬ 
cial  purchases  can  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  better  than  average  markon. 
Examination  of  the  merchandise  can 
show  that  even  though  a  special  lot 
has  been  bought  at  one  price,  it  is  good 
merchandising  sense  to  separate  it  into 
groups  and  price  each  according  to 
what  the  public  will  readily  pay.  Not 
infrequently,  part  of  such  a  purchase 
may  fit  into  regular  stocks  at  regular 
price  and  thus  contribute  extra  mark¬ 
on. 

When  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
making  sales  increases,  buyers  think 


that  adopting  a  low  markon  policy,  in 
itself,  will  correct  the  sales  problem. 
Actually,  a  low  markon  department 
is  rarely  a  successful  one.  When  we 
permit  a  low  markon  policy,  we  are 
generally  disillusioned  by  the  results. 
The  sound  approach  is  having  what 
people  want  in  adequate  assortments 
at  reasonable  markon.  This  is  a  lAoi^ 
effective  policy. 

Markon  should  not  be  considered 
automatic,  nor  the  relation  of  cost  to 
retail  inviolate  on  each  item.  Very 
often  several  articles  bought  at  exactly 
the  same  cost  w’ill  carry  three  or  more 
different  retails.  Such  factors  as  these 
determine  the  retail  price:  competi¬ 
tion,  quality,  availability,  how  advan¬ 
tageously  it  was  bought  and  countless 
other  variants. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  follow  a  mathe¬ 
matical  figure  blindly.  For  example, 
simply  because  it  has  been  determined 


that  the  departmental  markon  is  to  be 
40  per  cent,  that  does  not  mean  that 
every  item  costing  |6  must  be  sold  at 
$10.  Perhaps  one  will  bring  $12  just 
as  easily;  or  perhaps  it  will  sell  slowly 
at  $10,  but  will  sell  very  rapidly  and 
in  much  greater  quantity  at  $9,  and 
thus,  by  its  volume,  justify  the  price 
reduction.  If  a  straight  40  per  cent 
markon  is  taken,  what  item  is  going 
to  make  up  for  the  lower  markon  on 
promotions  or  leaders?  What  is  going 
to  take  up  the  cost  of  freight  or  other 
transportation  of  goods  from  the  re¬ 
sources  to  the  store? 

Resource  Analysis.  There  are  leaders 
in  each  industry  who  grew  big  because 
they  were  better  than  their  competi¬ 
tors  in  offering  quality,  fashion  and 
value.  Since  a  department  can’t  buy 
from  everyone,  it  should  concentrate 
its  business  w’ith  good  sources,  become 


Ideas  for  Intprouing  Your  Gross  Profit 

1.  When  merchandise  comes  in,  merchandise  it  at  a  profit. 

2.  Use  8's  or  9's  or  even  endings  instead  of  5's— $1.98,  $1.99  or  $2.00 

instead  of  $1.95. 

3.  Use  and  promote  more  multiple  prices. 

4.  Don't  buy  on  net  terms  —  get  your  discount. 

5.  Train  salespeople  to  do  more  multiple  selling. 

6.  Have  manufacturers  pre-pack  more  multiple-packed  items. 

7.  F.O.B.  store  on  all  back  orders. 

8.  Encourage  salespeople  to  say  "Do  you  want  3?"  (or  6,  or  more). 

9.  Have  salespeople  say  "How  many?" 

10.  Don't  ask  a  manufacturer  what  he  has  —  always  tell  him  what  you  want. 

11.  Promote  more  and  more  the  items  that  show  the  most  profit. 

12.  Get  your  salespeople  not  to  show  low-end  items  first. 

13.  Strive  for  exclusive  items  in  every  line  you  look  at. 

14.  Buy  a  range  of  styles  and  always  ask  for  one  or  two  exclusively. 

15.  Remember  —  good  taste  in  selection  does  not  cost  any  more,  but  it  can 

often  be  made  to  sell  for  a  great  deal  more,  particularly  if  it's  confined 
to  you. 

16.  Analyze  the  causes  of  markdowns  in  your  departments  and  then  plan 

the  corrective  methods  for  each  cause. 

17.  What  are  the  causes  of  your  excessive  stock  shortages? 


18.  What  day  to  day  follow-up  can  be  adopted  to  eliminate  these  errors? 
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BY  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MONARCH 


MONARCH  “40”  price-marks  and 
attaches  Pin-On  Tickets  to  Soft 
Merchandise  in  One  Operation! 

Adds  to  profits  .  .  .  stops  ^^leaks.” 

Clean-cut  indelible  price-marking  in¬ 
sures  selling  merchandise  at  your  right 
price.  No  more  smudged  prices.  Bent 
pin-on  method  eliminates  switching  of 
tickets  from  low-priced  merchandise  to 
items  of  higher  price. 

Sells  more  merchandise.  Gives  you 
“extra  salesmen”  to  answer  customers* 
questions,  inspire  confidence,  and  en¬ 
courage  impulse  buying. 

Speeds  merchandise  to  selling 
floors.  Price-marks  and  attaches  ticket 
in  one  swift  operation.  Pays  for  itself 
in  time  saved.  Easy  to  operate  and 
engineered  to  give  years  of  service. 
Supplies  accurate  sales  and  stock 
information. 


For  further  information  about  the 
Monarch  “40,”  and  other  Pin-On  ma¬ 
chines,  and  samples  of  Pin-On  tickets, 
drop  us  a  line  today. 


MOOIl  "40"  price-marks  and  attaches  2,  3  or 
4-line  tickets.  Other  models  available  .  .  .  in¬ 
cluding  models  that  print  2  and  3-part  stock 
control  tickets  from  one  setting  of  type. 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
Toronto,  Canada  •  Mexico  D.  F.  Mexico  *  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  Handbook  of  the  Retail  Industry 
Has  Been  Brought  Up  to  Dote! 

Buy  and  Read 

The 

Buyers  Manual 

First  Revision  Since  1949 

«  14  brand  new  chapters 

*  27  established  chapters  brought  completely  up  to  date 

*  41  experts  in  retailing  give  you  the  essence  of  their 

experience 


important  to  them,  and  receive  their 
cooperation  and  help. 

Strong  resources  help  build  sales 
and  profits  for  a  department.  It  never 
pays  to  go  flitting  from  one  resource 
to  another  for  temp)orary  gain. 

Analysis  of  gross  margins  by  princi¬ 
pal  manufacturers  can  lead  to  a  real 
boost  in  profit.  Some  manufacturers 
have  the  knack  of  producing  goods 
that  sell  in  real  volume  at  prices  that 
permit  a  good  initial  markon. 

Buyers  interested  in  improving 
profit  learn  how  to  work  well  with 
their  resources.  Competition  as  a  bar 
to  adequate  profit  is  a  factor,  of  course, 
but  often  its  effect  is  exaggerated. 

Cash  discounts  are  very  important 
to  the  profits  of  a  department  or  a 
store— in  fact,  they  often  exceed  the 
total  net  profit  of  a  store.  Occasional¬ 
ly,  a  manufacturer  faced  with  in¬ 
creased  costs  attempts  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  cash  discount. 

Even  on  special  purchases  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  we  should  insist  on  the 
usual  cash  discount.  Sound  manufac¬ 
turers  agree  with  this  view  and  accept 
it  as  the  normal  way  of  doing  business 
with  department  stores  because  it  fits 
their  pattern  of  thinking,  and  because 
it  works. 


448  jam-packed  pages  of  tremendous  daily  help  to 
everybody  in  retailing  —  store  head  —  merchandise 
manager  —  experienced  buyer  —  new  buyer  —  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  —  trainee  —  personnel  head  —  college 
professor  —  student  —  and  vendors,  too! 

— Act  Now — 


Merchandising  Division  (Please  Print) 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  THE  BUYER'S  MANUAL.  (Member 

price:  $4.75;  non-member  price:  $10.00— plus  16c  for  postage.) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME  .  STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  ta  NRMA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


The  Creative  Merchandiser.  The  kind 
of  business  pteople  take  for  granted,  yet 
the  kind  that  is  most  profitable,  is  the 
day  to  day  business  on  regular  goods 
at  regular  prices. 

Usually  there  is  far  more  desirability 
to  new,  regular  priced  merchandise 
than  there  is  to  off-priced  sale  goods. 
W'e  can  sell  much  more  regular  goods 
from  our  advertising  if  we  really 
dramatize  it— give  it  at  least  the  same 
attention  we  give  our  sale  goods. 

We  must  instill  in  our  buyers  the 
will  and  the  ability  to  create.  Creative 
merchandising  is  the  ability  to  see  an 
item,  realize  its  potential,  and  then 
change  the  button,  the  bow,  or  the 
pocket  to  make  it  yours  alone.  Then 
you  set  the  price  and  nobody  can  criti¬ 
cize  you.  Maybe  it's  better  to  pay  50 
cents  more  at  cost  for  a  creative  item 
and  get  a  dollar  more  at  retail  than  it 
is  to  buy  a  dress  at  $13.50  instead  of 
$13.75. 

Good  merchandising  has  discovered 
this  fundamental  principle:  that  net 
profit  can  be  made  only  by  having 
enough  best-selling  price  lines,  best- 
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LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


The  Company  that  stands  by  you 


selling  styles,  best-selling  sizes,  colors, 
shap)es,  and  materials,  and  by  pushing 
them  to  the  limit. 

Another  fundamental  principle  that 
successful  stores  adhere  to  rigidly  is 
that  the  biggest  losses  will  come  from 
the  failure  to  spot  quickly  the  buying 
mistakes  which  are  naturally  made;  to 
spot  the  sales  resistance  to  slow-selling 
price  lines,  styles,  sizes,  shapes,  and  ma¬ 
terials.  If  these  slow-selling  items  are 
not  caught  quickly  enough  and  dis- 
jxjsed  of,  they  will  grow  into  greater 
losses  and  keep  money  tied  up  that 
inight  be  spent  on  merchandise  that 
the  merchandise  control  has  shown  to 
be  the  winning  items. 


Careful  and  Flexible.  Increasing  gioss 
profit  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  little 
things.  You  don’t  decide  today  to  in¬ 
crease  your  gross  margin,  and  have  the 
completed  results  tomorrow.  It’s  the 
follow-through  daily  on  all  orders  to 
check  markup.  It’s  the  follow-through 
on  markdowns;  it’s  the  follow-through 
on  shortages. 

Joseph  P.  Hall  of  Kroger  Company 
has  stated  that  a  six  per  cent  markup 
on  cigarettes  with  a  36  time  turn  is  as 
profitable  as  a  35  per  cent  markup  with 
only  six  turns.  We  should  be  cognizant 
of  the  possibilities  of  securing  good 
gross  margin  return  from  the  various 
correlations  of  markup  and  turnover. 

Here  are  figures  showing  the  per 
cent  of  markup  needed  to  produce 
S30,000  gross  margin  on  a  retail  in¬ 
vestment  of  |10,000  in  inventory  at 
various  turnovers: 

Turns  Markup 

6  50.0 

8  37.5 

12  25.0 

18  16.7 

26  11.5 

36  8.3 

52  5.8 


The  man  who  couldn’t 
be  nailed  together 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  LIBERTY’S 
MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  INJURED  WORKERS 


This  employee  of  a  Liberty  policyholder  fractured  his  hip  while  at  work 
and  a  surgical  nail  {like  the  one  in  the  picture)  was  inserted  to  hold  the 
broken  bones  in  place.  Some  weeks  later  the  attending  physicians  consulted 
with  Liberty  Mutual’s  Medical  Advisor,  an  orthopedic  specialist,  to  review 
the  X-rays.  His  experienced  eye  saw  that  this  man  had  a  chemical  reaction 
to  the  nail.  The  bone  was  crumbling,  the  nail  was  pulling  loose.  New  surgery 
was  done  immediately.  It  was  a  success.  Except  for  the  consultation  of  the 
Liberty  Medical  Advisor,  the  patient  might  have  had  much  longer  total 

-  disability  and  the  claim  might 
have  cost  thousands  of  dollars 


Markdown  Control 

"198  Ways  of  Controlling  Markdowns" 
is  the  title  of  a  Merchandising  Division 
publication  which  shows  how  gross 
margin  can  be  improved  by  improve¬ 
ment  in  markdown  performance.  It  is 
a  complete  report  on  the  one-day  semi¬ 
nar  on  markdowns  conducted  by  the 
Division  last  fall. 


mutual 


liberty 


ANY  SIZE  COMPANY  CAN  BENEFIT 

through  Liberty’s  4-phase  medical  and 
health  program;  In-Plant  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Medical  Advisory 
Service;  Rehabihtation.  Control  of  losses 
helps  you  achieve  low  net  insurance  cost. 


INSURANCE  FORi 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  AUTOMOBILES, 
LIABILITY,  FIRE,  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH,  MARINE,  CRIME 


March,  1958 


Departmental  Sales  Analyses 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

October  1957 

November  1957 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

114 

12.9 

13.2 

2.  Sweaters 

114 

33.5 

35.1 

3.  Skirts  V, 

114 

_  23.2 

22.6 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

97 

20.6 

20.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

32 

1.3 

1.1 

6.  Jumpers 

18 

2.3 

1.0 

7.  Jackets 

113 

4.5 

3.4 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

78 

0.9 

1.0 

B.  Blazer 

73 

1.5 

1.1 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

85 

2.1 

1.2 

8.  Swimwear 

22 

0.2 

0.4 

9.  Active  Playwear 

110 

5.1 

5.6 

10.  T-Shirts 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

11.  Miscellaneous 

25 

4.6 

3.6 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mote  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

Definition  of  Classifications: 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price.  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Inciudes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  playsuits,  11.  includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  beachrobes,  bags,  shoes,  specifically  excluded. 
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Sales  Distribution  in  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 

By  Dorothy  Cook,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


This  is  the  eighth  monthly  analysis, 
by  the  Merchandising  Division  of 
the  NRMA,  of  sales  by  classifications 
in  women’s  sportswear.  It  includes 
budget,  better  and  junior  sportswear. 
It  does  not  include  casual  and  sport 
dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 
sales  of  blouses  and  sportswear. 

The  survey  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Division  because  of  the  growing 
importance  of  sportswear  in  the 
women’s  apparel  field.  The  object  is 


to  provide  a  standardized  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  of  women’s  sportswear  figures. 

The  classifications  listed  are  those 
agreed  on  by  research  directors  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  buying  organizations. 
It  is  hopod  that  more  stores  will  adopt 
this  uniform  classification  list  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  figures.  The  more  stores, 
the  more  typical  and  more  useful  the 
figures. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 


volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 
calculate  the  percentage  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  total. 

The  survey  is  being  published  every 
two  months  for  two  years  with  annual 
summaries  and  comparisons.  Figures 
for  December  1957  and  January  1958 
will  be  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
Stores.  Requests  for  reports  and  re¬ 
porting  forms  should  be  directed  to 
the  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 


Zone  I  —  Northeast 


CLASSIFICATION  Stor«t  Reporting  October  1957  November  1957 


*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

76 

12.9 

13.2 

2.  Sweaters 

77 

33.5 

35.1 

3.  Skirts 

76 

23.2 

22.6 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

66 

20.6 

20.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6 

7.0 

2.5 

6.  Jumpers 

10 

3.3 

1.4 

7.  Jackets 

75 

4.5 

3.4 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

64 

0.9 

1.0 

B.  Blazer 

65 

1.5 

1.1 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

66 

2.1 

1.2 

8.  Swimwear 

6 

0.3 

0.2 

9.  Active  Playwear 

73 

5.1 

5.6 

10.  T-Shirts 

72 

0.2 

0.2 

11.  Miscellaneous 

6 

16.3 

12.8 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low.  1  ' 

States:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 
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Zone  2  — South  and  Southwest 


0<teb«r  1957 


Nevambar  1957 


Stara*  Reparting 


CLASSIFICATION 


*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  it  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 


March,  1958 


*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

14 

19.0 

22.2 

2.  Sweaters 

14 

30.4 

33.5 

3.  Skirts 

14 

25.8 

25.0 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

12 

1.8 

2.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

9 

1.0 

1.5 

6.  Jumpers 

5 

0.8 

0.5 

7.  Jackets 

14 

4.4 

4.9 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

2 

e  a  a 

a  a  a 

B.  Blazer 

<  2 

a  e  e 

a  a  • 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

5 

1.4 

2.2 

8.  Swimwear 

5 

0.1 

0.2 

9.  Active  Playwear 

14 

7.9 

9.7 

10,  T-Shirts 

13 

1.1 

1.0 

1 1 .  Miscellaneous 

7 

6.0 

3.2 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the 

blouse  figures  submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses. 

hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears 

low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  .Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  Georgia, 

Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky. 

Tennessee,  Alabamo,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okichoma, 

N.  Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

October  1957 

November  1957 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

19 

12.4 

17.8 

2.  Sweaters 

19 

30.0 

35.8 

3.  Skirts 

19 

26.5 

24.1 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

14 

6.3 

4.4 

5.  Combined  Separates 

13 

1.3 

1.1 

6.  Jumpers 

5 

1.7 

1.7 

7.  Jackets 

19 

7.4 

6.7 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

12 

3.0 

2.1 

B.  Blazer 

5 

2.0 

2.0 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

13 

4.5 

4.6 

8.  Swimwear 

10 

0.2 

0.4 

9.  Active  Playwear 

18 

8.5 

9.3 

10.  T-Shirts 

11 

1.0 

1.3 

11.  Miscellaneous 

10 

1.3 

1.4 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the 

blouse  figures  submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses. 

hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears 

low. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

October  1957 

November  1957 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

5 

20.0 

17.6 

2.  Sweaters 

5 

35.7 

40.0 

3.  Skirts 

5 

23.0 

18.2 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

5 

3.5 

4.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

5 

3.9 

2.2 

6.  Jumpers 

. . . 

7.  Jackets 

5 

6.0 

6.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

2 

a  a  a 

8.  Swimwear 

3 

a  a  • 

a  a  a 

9.  Active  Playwear 

5 

8.0 

9.9 

10.  T-Shirts 

5 

2.1 

2.5 

11.  Miscellaneous 

2 

NRMA  Month 


Insurance  Limits  Raised.  Increased 
coverage  is  now  available  to  executives 
of  NRMA  stores  under  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  group  life  insurance  plan.  The 
insurance  is  underwritten  by  Mutual 
of  New  York.  Two  thousand  people 
are  already  insured  under  the  plan  in 
33  states.  The  number  of  covered  em¬ 
ployees  per  store  ranges  from  one  to 
more  than  200. 

As  a  result  of  the  liberalization  an¬ 
nounced  last  month,  stores  already 
under  the  plan  or  those  newly  signing 
up  for  the  program  at  entry  dates  in 
April  and  October,  can  arrange  their 
coverage  as  follows: 

Proprietors,  partners  and  corporate 
officers  of  NRMA  member  stores  can 
obtain  basic  life  insurance  totaling 
$25,000.  The  limit  formerly  was 
$10,000.  Other  executives  can  obtain 
$15,000  coverage,  compared  with 
$5,000  previously.  These  provisions 
apply  to  people  under  65. 

For  proprietors,  partners  and  offi¬ 
cers  between  65  and  70,  the  insurance 
limit  is  $20,000,  compared  with 
$10,000  previously.  After  age  70,  the 
coverage  is  reduced  to  $6,000.  For 
other  executives  in  the  65  to  70  age 
group,  the  coverage  may  now  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  .After 
70,  it  is  reduced  to  $3,500. 

Other  provisions  of  the  program  re¬ 
main  the  same  as  before.  That  is; 

Sufjervisors  can  obtain  basic  life  in¬ 
surance  of  $2,500  under  the  plan.  .All 
other  employees  can  have  $1,000  of 
protection. 

.As  an  additional  feature,  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  coverage  is 
provided  in  the  basic  plan. 

No  medical  examination  is  required 
for  active  employees.  .All  ages  are  cov¬ 
ered.  The  group  protection  lasts  until 
the  employee  retires,  or  otherwise  ter¬ 
minates  his  employment.  At  that  time, 
he  can  convert  to  an  individual  per¬ 
manent  plan  of  insurance  wdth  MONY 
without  a  medical  examination.  The 
plan  also  provides  certain  extensions 
of  life  insurance  coverage,  without 
premium  payments,  for  policyholders 
who  become  totally  disabled  before 
age  60  as  a  result  of  accident  or  illness. 

“The  availability  of  increased  insur¬ 
ance  to  proprietors  and  other  execu¬ 


tives  comes  on  the  eve  of  the  first  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  program,’’  Harris 
Cohen,  controller,  treasurer,  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  chairman, 
NRM.A  Insurance  Trust,  said.  “Intro¬ 
duced  in  .April,  1957,  the  original  plan 
grew  out  of  an  opinion  survey  among 
•Association  members  which  showed 
that  many  stores  had  no  insurance 
program  for  their  staffs  and  that  the 
majority  wanted  very  much  to  have  a 
plan. 

“They  recognized  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  enhance  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  and  put  smaller  stores  in  a  better 
position  to  obtain  and  keep  employees 
and  executives.  They  recognized  also 
that  stores  might  not  individually  be 
able  to  afford  such  insurance  cover¬ 
age,  but  that  ‘wholesale’  buying 
through  an  association  group  program 
would  cut  the  individual  costs  to  rea¬ 
sonable  levels.’’ 

Woolworth  Joins  NRMA.  The  F.  W. 

\Voolworth  Company  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
.Association  last  month.  There  arc 
2,100  Woolworth  stores,  located  in 
every  one  of  the  48  states  and  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Cuba,  Haw'aii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
.Annual  sales  of  the  chain  exceed  .$825 
million.  Executive  offices  are  in  the 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 
James  T.  Leftwich  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Retail  Careers.  Theodore  Schlesingcr, 
vice  president  of  .Allied  Stores  Corp. 
and  chairman  of  the  NRM.A  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing’s  lOth  an¬ 
nual  careers  conference  last  month. 
He  told  the  students,  assembled  from 
colleges  all  over  the  country,  that  re¬ 
tailing  offers  quick  advancement  to 
executive  status  and  competes  on  more 
than  equal  terms  with  other  industries 
in  terms  of  executive  compensation. 
The  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  an¬ 
nounced  a  $20,000  grant  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Sears,  Roebuck  Founda¬ 
tion  Chair  of  Retailing  at  the  School, 
effective  next  fall. 

Seven  hundred  high  school  students 
will  attend  the  12th  annual  conven¬ 


tion  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  .America,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Deshler  Hilton  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  April  9-12.  All  of  the  delegates 
represent  their  state  club  programs 
and  all  hold  part-time  retail  jobs  as 
part  of  their  distributive  education 
courses.  Contests  will  be  held  in  sales 
demonstration,  public  speaking,  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  and  copywriting,  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  job  interviews.  .A 
DEC.A  student  of  the  year  will  be 
chosen,  to  receive  a  scholarship  from 
the  National  Sales  Executives  Club, 
one  of  the  convention  sponsors.  Other 
sponsors  include  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  Co., 
.Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  and  All¬ 
state  Stores  Foundation. 

Defining  a  "Small  Store."  NRMA 
last  month  urged  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  to  revise  its  definition 
of  “small”  retail  stores  to  permit  stores 
with  annual  volume  up  to  $2  million 
to  benefit  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  services  to  small  business.  The 
current  SB.A  definition  includes  only 
stores  with  volume  under  $1  million. 
.A  revision  of  the  SB.A  definition  had 
been  expected  earlier  this  year  but 
did  not  materialize.  NRMA’s  own 
memlrership  formula  classifies  stores 
under  $2  million  in  the  “smaller 
stores”  group.  NRM.A’s  president, 
George  VV^  Dowdy,  pointed  out  to 
Wendell  B.  Barnes,  SBA  administra¬ 
tor,  that  this  definition  is  based  on 
“exhaustive  trade  studies”  and  is 
“(jtiite  realistic.” 

M.  O.  R.  Returns:  UrgentI  .All  stores 
should  have  returned  their  M.  O.  R. 
questionnaires  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  by  mid-March;  any  that  have  not 
yet  done  so  are  urged  to  get  them  into 
the  mails  at  once.  Value  of  the 
M.  O.  R.  depends  largely  on  the  size 
of  the  sample.  This  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  smaller  stores. 
I.ast  year  only  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
replies  received  came  from  stores  un¬ 
der  $2  million,  although  this  group 
represents  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
Association  membership.  An  improved 
return  this  year  will  mean  better  fig¬ 
ures  for  smaller  stores  in  the  1958 
M.  O.  R.  .All  stores  that  participate 
in  the  survey  receive  a'  free  copy  of  the 
bocjk  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  release  date. 
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Home  Furnishings  Merchandisers 
Meet  in  New  York  April  1st 


Furniture  Quality  Survey.  After  in¬ 
vestigation  of  store  and  customer  com¬ 
plaints  about  furniture  quality,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  and  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion  is  convinced  that  the  solution  lies 
in  better  inspection  at  the  factory.  To 
document  a  case  for  presentation  to 
the  furniture  industry,  the  committee 
is  now  conducting  a  mail  survey  among 
member  stores.  It  wants  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  about  the  number  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  defects  complained  about, 
their  relation  to  pre-packing  and  how 
the  complaints  are  adjusted. 

Midyear  Divisional  Meetings.  Conven¬ 
tions  of  three  divisions  of  NRMA  are 
scheduled  for  the  month  of  May.  The 
Sales  Promotion  Division  meets  May 
19-21  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago; 
the  Traffic  Group  May  20-23  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  and 
the  Controllers’  Congress  May  25-29 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City. 

In  June  the  Smaller  Stores  Division 
meets,  on  the  9th,  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  New  York.  The  campus  workshop 
of  the  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups  will  be  held  June  16-19  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Boston. 

Smaller  Stores  Seminar.  A  top  man¬ 
agement  seminar  for  members  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  will  be  held, 
under  NRMA  sponsorship,  at  New 
York  University  on  June  10th,  11th 
and  12th.  The  intention  is  to  provide 
smaller  store  management  with  expert 
advice  from  economists,  bankers,  man¬ 
agement  specialists,  tax  specialists  and 
social  scientists. 

The  seminar  will  study;  economic 
trends  and  population  shifts;  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  the  future  of  down¬ 
town  areas;  financing  for  expansion; 
estate  tax  planning  to  insure  corpor¬ 
ate  continuity;  break-even  points  at 
changing  volume  levels;  effective  pro¬ 
motion  techniques;  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  work  simplification,  mechaniz¬ 
ation  and"  expense  saving  devices  to 
smaller  stores. 

The  seminar  days  immediately  fol¬ 
low  the  Smaller  Stores  Division’s  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York, 
on  June  9th.  For  information  about 
seminar  fees  and  registration,  write  to 
Seymour  Helfant,  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision,  NRMA. 

March,  1958 


WORDS  unminced  and  truth  un¬ 
varnished  are  promised  those 
who  attend  the  fourth  annual  Home 
Furnishings  Conference  of  the  NRMA 
on  April  1st  and  2nd  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more.  New  York.  Announcing  that 
Charles  K.  Reiger,  vice  president  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  will 
make  a  major  address  on  the  state  of 
the  appliance  and  television  business 
in  department  stores  today,  William 
Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  said: 

“Mr.  Reiger  is  known  to  be  an  out¬ 
spoken  person  with  a  host  of  ideas. 
His  talk  is  expected  to  shed  light  and 
perhaps  heat  on  these  problem  areas.’’ 

Other  and  probably  happier  ap¬ 
praisals  of  business  in  closely  related 
fields  will  be  presented  by  Claire  G. 
Ely,  vice  president  of  American  May¬ 
tag  Company,  who  will  speak  on 
“Profit  Potentials  in  Home  Laundry 
Equipment;’’  and  by  Frank  Freimann, 
president  of  the  Magnavox  Corpora- 


EASY  TO  LOAD-Garments  hang  on  easy- 
to-reach  hanger  bar. 

PACKS  BETTER— Wide  “V”  opening  gives 
easy  access  to  complete  interior. 
OPENING  SEALED-By  flap  and  locked 
with  chain.  Other  type  closures  can  be 
furnished. 

EASY  ROLLING-Rubber  casters. 


tion,  whose  subject  for  the  department 
store  merchandisers  is  “Your  Unique 
-Advantage  in  the  Hi-Fi  Market.’’ 

Furniture  merchandising  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores  practice  it  is  dangerously 
outmoded,  in  the  opinion  of  Nat 
Ancell,  president  of  the  Baumritter 
Co.  He  will  point  out  its  defects  in 
an  address  entitled  “Change  or  Die!’’ 

Another  advocate  of  change  is  Harry 
Schacter,  president  of  Banner-White- 
hill,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  national  adoption  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Plan.  The  title  of  the  speech  he 
plans  to  make  is  “Let’s  Get  Furniture 
Out  of  Its  Horse  and  Buggy  Days!’’ 
Feeling  much  the  same  need  but  in  a 
different  context,  Claude  W.  Stewart, 
operations  superintendent  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Special  Furniture 
Inspection  Committee,  will  talk  about 
the  importance  of  better  inspection  of 
furniture  before  it  is  shipped  to  the 
store.  He  will  report  to  the  Conference 


GARMENTS  STAY  PUT-Rubber  strip  in 
hamper  lid  holds  hangers  firmly  in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x24x54". 
Grey  Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 
Extras:  White  or  colored  duck  instead  of 
Vyntex.  Rubber  strip  bumper  around  top, 
bottom,  or  both.  Rubber  bumpers  on  four 
bottom  corners. 


Th*s*  ■•ading  stor*a  now  uso  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis  •  LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans  •  A.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia  •  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond  •  THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  complete  facts  4^4^  g  ^  I  O  Office  fc  Plant 

and  prices,  write .. .  Madison,  Indiana 
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transport 

merchandise 


Safely  and 
Effieientlv 


Use  Shamrocks 


No.  14  OH 
Dress  Hamper 
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on  the  Committee’s  work  and  on  its 
current  survey  of  store  experience  with 
defective  merchandise. 

Representatives  of  five  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  of  synthetic  fibers  will  report  on 
how  they  are  developing  new  sales  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  home  furnishings 
field.  The  speakers  will  be:  Sam  Lip- 
pincott,  American  Viscose  Corp.;  B.  F. 
Bertland,  The  Chemstrand  Corp.; 
Murray  Ewing,  Celanese  Corp.;  Hal 
Royl,  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  Curon  Di¬ 
vision;  and  S.  J.  Weinberg,  Jr.,  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

In  a  talk  entitled  “You  Can  Do  It 
in  Lamps,”  S.  H.  Black,  vice  president 
of  Lightolier,  will  describe  how  his 
company  recently  carried  out  a  success¬ 
ful  experiment  in  raising  the  volume 
of  lamp  sales  at  Gertz,  New  York.  An¬ 
other  volume-building  program  will 
be  outlined  by  Robert  Schuler,  sales 
manager  of  the  Lawn  Boy  Division  of 
the  Outboard  Marine  Co.,  who  will 
talk  specifically  on  Father’s  Day  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  sell  lawn  mowers. 

Carole  Stupell,  president  of  Carole 
Stupell,  Ltd.,  will  talk  about  a  special¬ 
ty  that’s  made  her  famous,  “The 
Fashion  Selling  of  China  and  Glass- 


AITERWIOMS... 

AT  A  PROFIT'. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«i«  or*  ivst  a  f*w  of  Itio  many  ad- 

vontagot  UNITROl  wiR  bring. 

1.  Rradwctian  Unit  Standards,  to  oc- 
cvrotoly  moosara  warfcroam  pro- 
dnctian,  for  tha  warhors  singly 
and  as  a  gronp. 

2.  Pradoctian  Unit  Anditing,  so 
kigb4ass  aroos  can  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  cawsos  oiiminatad 

3.  Incontivo  Systoms,  to  stimo- 
lata  prodoction  cmd  roducc 
lost  motion  and  wcnts. 

4.  Stabiliscrtion  of  oitorcrtion 
chorgos,  so  littors  con  bo  pot 
on  a  Arm  "ono-prico"  basis 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


ware.”  “Importing  for  Profit,”  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  engaging  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandisers,  will  also  be  discussed  by  an 
expert,  A1  Funibashi,  vice  president 
of  American  Commercial,  Inc. 

New  opportunities  for  cost-cutting 
are  being  uncovered  in  many  stores  as 
the  philosophy  of  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agement  Accounting  gets  wider  under¬ 
standing.  One  such  opportunity  will 
be  described  by  Dennis  C.  Mulhearn, 
delivery  manager  of  Macy’s  New  York, 
who  will  talk  about  savings  that  can 
be  made  in  packing  and  delivery. 
There  will  also  be  a  panel-audience 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  cost-cutting 
ideas  that  have  w’orked  in  each  of  these 
fields:  furniture,  floor  coverings,  do¬ 
mestics,  housewares  and  appliances. 

Another  division-wide  subject  is  the 
merchandising  of  home  furnishings  in 
branch  stores.  The  speaker  on  this 
topic  will  be  C.  W.  Barnett  of  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  w’hich 
has  four  branches. 

The  conference  won’t  be  confined  to 
merchandise  or  merchandising.  Moti¬ 
vation  research  and  auxiliary  subjects 
like  subliminal  perception  will  form 
the  background  for  a  talk  on  “Funda¬ 
mentals  in  Consumer  Relations,”  by 
the  well-known  psychologist.  Dr. 
Herta  Herzog,  vice  president  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson.  And,  having  recently 


completed  an  important  analysis  of  de¬ 
partment  store  organization,  Richard 
L.  Lies,  principal  in  Cresap,  McCor¬ 
mick  &  Paget,  will  talk  on  “Organiz¬ 
ing  to  Sell  More  Goods.” 

Directors  of  the  Home  Furnishings 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
will  serve  as  chairmen  of  the  six  ses¬ 
sions  into  which  the  two-day  meeting 
will  be  divided.  They  are:  Donald  F. 
Cameron,  divisional  merchandise 
manager.  Miller’s,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
Robert  Lauter,  merchandise  adminis¬ 
trator,  Macy’s  New  York;  John  J. 
Mahoney,  vice  president,  John  Wana- 
maker’s,  Philadelphia;  Lawrence 
Moore,  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Kresge-Newark;  Charles  Fletcher, 
divisional  merchandise  manager,  Bur- 
dine’s,  Miami,  and  Kenneth  Kolker, 
divisional  merchandise  manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kolker,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee,  says  of  the  pro¬ 
gram:  “In  every  case  we  have  an  ex¬ 
pert  talking  on  his  own  sf>ecialty. 
We’re  going  to  allow  enough  time 
after  each  presentation  for  floor  dis¬ 
cussion— and,  for  me,  floor  discussion 
is  often  more  helpful  than  the  main 
speech.  .  .  .  You  may  wish  to  bring 
some  of  your  buyers  with  you;  they 
will  be  very  welcome.  This  Confer¬ 
ence  is  a  big  thing  and  should  have  the 
widest  influence.” 


CMD  Holds  Its  Annual  Conference 
April  21-24  In  Philadelphia 


The  credit  manager’s  place  on  the 
management  team;  the  present 
status  of  option  plans;  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  collection  efforts;  the  application 
of  electronics  to  the  credit  operations— 
all  these  questions  and  many  more  will 
be  on  the  agenda  as  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  meets  for  its  25th 
annual  conference,  from  April  21st  to 
April  24th  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

The  first  day,  a  Monday,  is  reserved 
for  visits  to  Philadelphia  stores.  A 
planned  tour  has  been  arranged,  and 
the  local  credit  managers  will  explain 
their  methods  and  answer  questions 
for  all  comers.  On  the  succeeding  days 
of  the  conference  there  will  be  10  ses¬ 
sions  in  which  the  credit  managers  will 


discuss  various  aspects  of  the  three 
most  urgent  questions  that  confront 
them  today:  their  responsibilities  in 
the  present  state  of  the  economy;  their 
increasing  importance  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  team;  the  development  of  new 
types  of  credit  plans  and  credit  man¬ 
agement  techniques. 

Credit  Sales  Promotion  will  be  the 
topic  of  the  first  formal  session,  the 
speakers  being  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  of 
NRMA;  William  F.  Gofer,  Jr.,  Nei- 
man-Marcus  Co.,  and  Frank  Veale, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier. 

At  a  session  on  management  prac¬ 
tices  the  speakers  will  be  Alfred  C. 
Thompson  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Frank  J.  Ross  of  Sears, 
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Roebuck  and  Company. 

Speakers  at  a  session  devoted  to 
authorization  and  identification  prac¬ 
tices  will  include  Francis  J.  Lukes,  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  and  Leo  Miner,  Smith- 
Bridgeman  Co.  Newest  developments 
in  credit  reporting  will  be  examined 
by  Wallis  Hocker,  Chas  A.  Stevens  & 
Co.,  and  Erwin  Singleton,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of 
America. 

Like  every  other  store  executive,  the 
credit  manager  is  markedly  expense¬ 
conscious  this  year,  and  an  "expense 
clinic”  will  be  a  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Chas.  H.  Dicken,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Hadley  Evans,  Allied 
Stores  Corp. 

Two  sessions  will  be  devoted  to 
smaller  store  credit  questions.  The 
speakers  will  include  George  Bullen, 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.;  Ray 
Johnson,  The  Boston  Store  of  Fort 
Dodge:  and  W.  W.  Vance,  the  Froug 
Co.,  Tulsa. 

The  place  of  automation  and  elec¬ 
tronics  in  credit  procedures  will  be 
the  subject  of  another  session.  R.  M. 
Bozeman  of  the  White  House,  El  Paso, 
who  reported  on  this  subject  last  year, 
will  bring  his  store’s  exjjerience  up  to 
date:  and  Ralph  Eidem  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst  will  wrap  up  the  whole  subject 
of  automation  from  the  credit  office 
point  of  view. 

On  collection  methods  and  proced¬ 
ures  the  following  speakers  are  sched¬ 
uled:  Harold  Bachrach,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.;  Jack  Logan,  Lipman,  Wolfe  Co.; 
Jack  Michael,  The  Diamond  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  and  A.  S.  Roberts,  Kresge- 
Newark. 

The  final  session  of  the  conference 
will  discuss  new  trends  in  credit  plans. 
C.  L.  Prowse  of  Demery’s,  Inc.  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  option  plan  as  it  is  used  by 
leading  stores  in  Detroit,  and  all  De¬ 
troit  store  representatives  present  will 
take  part  in  the  presentation.  Joseph 
Sawyer  of  the  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corp.  will  summarize  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  from  a  national  p>oint  of 


At  most  of  the  CMD  sessions  formal 
presentations  by  speakers  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  panel  comment  and  audience 
discussion.  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  the  sales  promotion  and  expense 
sessions  for  the  10  best  ideas  submitted 
by  members  of  the  audience. 


March,  1958 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE' 


Once  in  the  dear,  dead  days  beyond  everything 
except  recall,  a  mild,  elderly  character  of  Emer¬ 
sonian  mein  taught  us  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  gentle  art  of  bill  collecting.  His  doctrine 
was  that  no  debts  are  bad,  though  the  creditor’s 
approach  to  the  debtor  may  be.  He  was  a  voice 
crying  “soft  sell”  in  a  wilderness  of  hard  sell  and 
his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  get  the  payments 
that  had  resisted  all  other  attempts  was  not  far 
out.  For  he  collected  within  the  80  per  cent  of 
what  past  due  accounts  we  gave  him.  .  . .  The  superiority  of  the  coaxing 
technique  is  as  ancient  as  Aesop’s  demonstration  that  the  Sun  could  make 
a  traveler  give  up  what  the  Wind  couldn’t.  And,  while  much  more  is  heard 
in  sales  promotion  about  the  contrasting  merits  of  the  two  types  of  apparel, 
other  departments  of  management  must  also  weight  them  discriminat¬ 
ingly.  Production  problems  in  dairying,  for  example,  seem  far  afield  of 
any  possible  application  of  these  principles.  Yet  an  AP  dispatch  from  St. 
Louis  reveals  that  soft  sell  is  equally  persuasive  in  a  cowbarn.  Walter 
Faeth,  of  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  jump>ed  monthly  milk  production  by  227 
pounds  through  playing  Strauss  waltzes  to  his  herd.  Illinois  experiments 
with  jazz  and  rock  ’n  roll  were  completely  ineffective,  appearing  to  "make 
the  cows  jittery.”  They  were  evidently  "all  shook  up.’’ 


I’oe  been  reading  «  «  «  pronouncements  at  the  recent  NRMA 

convention  of  some  of  the  credit  world’s  important  figures.  These  merit 
the  serious  consideration  not  only  of  their  own  department’s  executives 
but  of  top  management.  Harold  Bachrach  of  Macy’s  vitalized  the  point 
that  dunning  procedure  is  no  mere  matter  of  forms.  It  can  be  creative. 
Tests  of  a  letter  revision  disclosed  that  "the  new  letter  collected  83  per 
cent  of  the  total  arrears  of  this  group  as  compared  to  60  p)er  cent  for  the 
old  letter.”  Many  other  productive  experiments  make  Mr.  Bachrach’s 
talk  an  automatic  checklist  for  merchants  with  the  initiative  to  put  it  to 
work.  ...  Ray  H.  Bulte,  credit  sales  manager  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  key¬ 
noted  ways  and  means  for  “Credit  Sales  Promotion  in  Today’s  Economy,” 
a  paper  which  should  be  equally  well-thumbed.  This  year’s  hurdles  will 
be  lower  for  those  who  follow  his  suggestions.  Mr.  Bulte  shows  credit 
office  routine  to  be  as  full  of  unsuspected  sales  opportunities  as  Russell 
Conwell’s  famous  “Acres  of  Diamonds”  were  of  gems.  ...  From  Fort 
Worth  comes  an  interesting  check  on  the  operation  of  the  relatively  new 
Option  Charge  Accounts.  Dean  Ashby,  credit  manager  of  The  Fair,  re¬ 
veals  that  “70  per  cent  (of  such  accounts)  are  transfers  from  our  conven¬ 
tional  30-day  charge  accounts,”  noting  further  that  “option  delinquencies 
run  about  50  per  cent  of  30-day  accounts  but  yield  an  increase  of  about  13 
per  cent  in  charge  account  volume."  .  .  .  Monthly  issues  of  Credit 
Currents,  as  well  as  the  1957-1958  Credit  Management  Year  Book,  make 
information  like  this  continuously  available.  A1  Trotta,  manager,  who  is 
respionsible  for  their  production,  follows  them  up  as  occasion  may  require 
with  releases  like  his  illuminating  answer  to  the  repiort  of  the  instalment 
credit  commission  of  the  ABA,  wherein  he  showed  that  department  stores 
are  having  no  drastic  experiences  paralleling  those  of  banks  with  instal¬ 
ment  credit  collection  problems.  .  .  .  CMD’s  25th  Anniversary  Confer¬ 
ence,  April  21st-24th,  at  Philadelphia’s  Bellevue-Stratford,  is  the  place  to 
see  how  the  credit  manager  can  help  to  pull  store  volume  potentials  to 
new  optimums. 
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Promotions,  Services,  Products 


Wash-and-Wear  Resin  Fumes.  With 
the  increased  proportion  of  wash-and- 
wear  merchandise  in  retail  stocks  this 
summer,  there  is  a  possibility  of  more 
complaints  about  irritating  formalde¬ 
hyde  fumes  in  the  air.  Some  textile 
finishing  mills  are  using  formaldehyde 
inhibitors  in  the  resins  they  apply  to 
the  fabrics,  but  it  may  be  some  time 
before  this  problem  is  licked  at  the 
mill  level.  Meanwhile,  to  prevent  dis¬ 
comfort  for  employees  and  customers, 
^he  Easton  R.  S.  Corporation  (876 
Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y.)  has 
develop)ed  a  neutralizer  which  is  placed 
in  the  store’s  air  conditioning  unit. 
This  product,  called  Eastonair,  is  an 
evaporating  solid,  w’hose  fumes,  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  air  conditioning 
system,  neutralize  the  formaldehyde 
fumes.  The  complaints  of  burning 
eyes,  irritated  throats  and  odors  are 
said  to  be  eliminated.  In  stores  with¬ 
out  air  conditioning  the  Eastonair  can 
be  placed  on  shelves  and  its  fumes  cir¬ 
culated  by  electric  fans. 

Electric  Carpets.  British  electrical  en¬ 
gineers  have  developed  an  electrically 
heated  carpet  underlay  from  which  a 
connection  can  be  plugged  into  the 
wall  like  an  electric  blanket.  Called 
Thermalay,  it  is  designed  to  give  a 
floor  temperature  of  70-75  degrees  F. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  will  heat  all  the 
air  in  the  room  evenly,  and  that  if  80 
per  cent  of  the  floor  surface  is  heated 
by  Thermalay  no  other  form  of  heat¬ 
ing  is  necessary  in  mild  winter  weath¬ 
er.  Safety  is  said  to  be  assured  by  a 
tough  plastic  casing  enclosing  the  wir¬ 
ing  in  the  heating  element.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  Thermalay  Ltd.,  Shelf, 
Yorkshire,  England. 

For  Shopworn  Mannequins.  New  life 
for  battered  display  mannequins  is 
promised  by  a  spray-on,  flesh<olored 
coating  manufactured  by  Zolatone 
Proc:ess,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  According 
to  the  manufacturer,  the  spray  effect¬ 
ively  camouflages  scratches  and  gouges, 
having  six  times  the  thickness  of  ordi¬ 
nary  paint.  It’s  washable  and  comes  in 
14  flesh  tones. 

New  Use  for  Labels.  Avery  Adhesive 
Label  Corp.  suggests  a  new  use  for  its 


product:  to  identify  returns  by  sales¬ 
clerk’s  number  when  the  sales  check  is 
missing.  A  shoe  department  in  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  store  now  applies  one  of  the 
self-adhesive  labels,  with  the  clerk’s 
number  on  it,  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe 
when  the  sale  is  made.  Now  all  re¬ 
turn  credits  can  be  properly  chargetl 
against  individual  salespersons. 

Fashion  Show  Equipment.  A  fold-away 
stage  that  can  be  compactly  stored 
when  not  in  use  is  being  manufactured 
by  Hai.deman-Homme  Meg.  Co.,  2580 
University  Avenue,  St.  Paul  14.  It 
comes  in  two  basic  sizes,  10x4  and  12 
X  4,  with  a  height  of  24  inches,  and 
units  can  be  interlocked  to  form  a 
platform  or  runway  of  any  length. 
The  units  unfold  automatically,  by 
hydraulic  action.  For  storage,  each 
unit  folds  into  a  recess  only  eight 
inches  deep  or  may  be  mounted  on  a 
wall. 

Information  by  Push  Button.  .An  auto¬ 
matic  location-finder  called  the  “Di- 
rectomat”  is  suggested  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  main  floor  information 
booth.  The  customer  presses  a  button 
corresponding  to  the  numbered  listing 
of  the  department  she  wants  and  a 
printed  slip  pops  out  telling  her  not 
only  where  it  is  but  how  to  get  there. 
(This  is  the  same  device  that  supplied 
answers  to  marketing  questions  in  the 
Life  exhibit  space  at  the  NRMA  con¬ 
vention  in  January.)  “Directomat”  is 
manufactured  by  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Directory  Corporation, with 
offices  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York.  The  manufacturer  suggests  that 
sales  or  product  advertising  on  the 
l)ack  of  the  direction  slips  would  help 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  device. 

Better  Corset  Departments.  “How  to 
Plan  Your  Corset  Department  —  A 
Look  Toward  Tomorrow’’  is  the  title 
of  a  new  bulletin  from  the  Formfit 


Have  you  aeen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROnCTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Institlte  (580  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  36).  It  covers  these  basic  ques¬ 
tions  of  planning:  department  loca¬ 
tion;  arrangement  and  space  alloca¬ 
tion  for  the  various  classifications;  lo¬ 
cation,  size  and  number  of  fitting 
rooms;  location  of  stock  areas;  fixture 
types;  identification  and  display. 
Sketches  and  detailed  construction  dia¬ 
grams  illustrate  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Formfit  Insti¬ 
tute  findings  on  which  the  recommen¬ 
dations  are  based: 

Most  store  managements  appear  to 
regard  corset  business  as  demand, 
rather  than  impulse,  buying.  But  sharp 
sales  increases  result  when  a  |x>orly 
placed  department  is  moved  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  traffic  location,  e.g.,  between  dresses 
and  lingerie. 

Brassieres  represent  two-thirt^s  of  the 
department  transactions,  and  one-half 
of  the  brassiere  customers  require  fit¬ 
ting. 

To  determine  the  number  of  fitting 
rooms  required,  here  is  the  Formfit 
formula:  multiply  the  number  of 
transactions  the  department  has  dur¬ 
ing  a  peak  day  by  .043. 

Almost  no  fixtures  are  designed  and 
built  specifically  for  corset  depart¬ 
ments:  therefore  the  realistic  approach 
to  this  problem  is  to  make  the  best  use 
of  existing  standard  showcases,  tables 
and  wall  cases.  The  bulletin  shows, 
with  sketches,  how  the  store  carpenter 
can  improve  these  for  the  corset  de¬ 
partment’s  needs. 

Import  Merchandise  Directory.  A  338- 
page  listing  of  European  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  consumer  merchandise  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  American 
representatives  has  been  published  by 
the  magazine,  Made  in  Europe.  Sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  periodical  have  received 
their  copies;  others  may  purchase 
them  at  $3.  Title  is  “1958  Buyer’s 
Guide."  American  address  is;  H.  E. 
Reisner  Publications,  67  Irving  Place, 
New  York  3. 

Fixture  Resources.  Mengel  Company 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  new  Store  Fix¬ 
ture  Division,  located  at  33  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  Reflector- 
Hardware  Corp.,  maker  of  Spacemas- 
ter  fixtures,  now  has  a  Pacific  Coast 
office,  showroom  and  warehouse,  at 
851  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
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Hot  competition  isn’t  making  any  dents  in  th^  appliance  dealer’s  business 


Charlie  Singer’s  cash  register  keeps  up  its  merry  jingle— 
with  300  active  accounts  that  are  staying  active 


The  town  is  Elgin,  Illinois.  Location:  a 
hop  and  a  skip  from  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago— the  most  wildly  competitive  ap¬ 
pliance-selling  territory  on  the  map. 
The  man  is  Charlie  Singer.  He’s  a  G-E 
Dealer  from  a  way  back.  He  started 
out  with  the  Monitor-top  refrigerator 
in  the  30’s  and  his  business  has  been 
growing  ever  since.  Now  he  has  some 
300  very  active  accounts  and  he  knows 
every  one  of  them  p)ersonally. 

What  is  the  key  to  the  Singer  success 
story?  There  are  three:  the  prompt 
service  and  all-around  assistance  he 
gets  from  his  distributor  (he’s  been 
dealing  with  the  same  one  for  25  years) 
...  a  line  of  products  he  believes  in  . . . 
and  fine  personal  service  to  his  customers. 

Singer,  you  see,  learned  long  ago 
that  service  means  not  only  on-the-dot 
repairs,  but  good  products  and  a  real 


interest  in  the  customer’s  needs.  Re¬ 
sult:  the  300  active  Singer  accounts 
are  staying  active. 

And  they’re  telling  their  friends  and 
their  relatives.  In  one  case.  Charlie  is 
dealing  with  the  third  generation  of 
the  same  family.  How’s  that  for  the 
appliance  business? 

More  about  that  personal  service.  Sing¬ 
er  doesn’t  let  it  stop  with  him.  He’s 
trained  his  whole  organization  to  look 
on  customer  relations  the  way  he  does. 

Result:  he  can  take  off  on  his  fre¬ 


quent  excursions  to  Florida  knowing 
that  his  business  will  be  as  good  when 
he  comes  back  as  it  was  when  he  left. 

If  anybody  still  doubts  that  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  run  a  highly  profitable  appli¬ 
ance  business  against  fierce  competition 
...  if  anybody  doubts  that  personal 
confidence  in  the  retailer  still  counts 
with  customers— Vnen  that  doubter 
ought  to  talk  with  Charlie  Singer.  He 
knows.  He’s  been  nmning  his  business 
the  same  way  since  1933.  And  that 
business  has  been  treating  him  just  fine. 

And  that's  just  line  with  us.  For  what 
is  good  for  General  Electric  Dealers  is 
certainly  good  for  General  Electric.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  Appliance  and 
Television  Receiver  Division,  Appli¬ 
ance  Park,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Thfgress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Ptoduct 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


r 


ONE  or  MANY  SMART  DKSiONS  available  at  Ceil 
Chapman’s  for  the  fashion  conscious  Ameri* 
can  Woman. 


A  NATIONAL  *st'  posts  internal  records  with  maximum  speed  and  efficiency. 


"Our  e4!Silonal  System 

saves  us  *4,900  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  15  months.” 

— C«U  Chapman,  hlC.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"Increasing  sales  volume  required 
that  we  make  a  change-over  in  our 
accoimting  techniques.  Until  we  in¬ 
stalled  a  National  System,  we  had  to 
work  overtime  evenings  to  keep  up- 
to-date  on  the  posting  of  receivables 
and  disbiu’sements,"  writes  Harry  L. 
Levitan,  Comptroller.  “Our  new  Na¬ 
tional  now  handles  all  posting  in 
minimum  time,  providing  great  sav¬ 
ings  for  us! 

“Not  only  have  we  eliminated  over¬ 
time,  but  also  save  time  and  effort 
on  daily  procedures  where  records  are 
necessary.  Purchases,  payroll  and 


cash  receipts  are  all  recorded  quickly, 
accurately.  Duplication  of  effort  is 
now  eliminate  and  all  related  rec¬ 
ords  are  identical,  providing  for  much 
easier  audits. 

“It  is  not  surprising  to  me,  after 
watching  the  National  System  in 
operation,  that  it  saves  mb  $4,900  a 
year— paying  for  itself  every  15 
months!" 

Compfrolhr  of  Coil  Chapman,  Inc. 


Your  department  store,  too,  can  benefit  from 
a  National  Accounting  System  that  pays 
for  itself  quickly  and  efficiently,  then  con¬ 
tinues  to  return  these  savings  as  extra  profit 
for  years.  For  complete  information,  ciUl 
your  nearby  National  representative.  He's 
listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  q 
phone  book. 

*TIIAOK  MARK  RCO.  U.  «.  RAT.  OFF.  1 
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